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FOREWORD 



The purpose of the course of study in civics is to give 
the child such instruction and training as will help to make 
him a good citizen. The aim of the course is therefore both 
immediate and remote. The course recognizes the child as a 
young citizen, a member of various commimities such as the 
home, the school, the neighborhood, the city, the state and the 
nation, and aims to develop such habits and ideals as will make 
for right conduct and relationship as a young citizen. It also 
recognizes in the child the future adult citizen with wider 
dutiesi and obligations, and aims in part to bring about such 
a development as will make for good and efficient citizenship 
in the years to come. 

The question may very properly be raised as to who is 
the good citizen. The good citizen may be defined as the one 
who was habitually conducts his own affairs with proper re- 
gard for the welfare of the commimities of which he is a 
member, and who is active and intelligent in his co-operation 
with his fellow members for the common ^ood. This is an 
ideal not to be attained in the few short years of the elemen- 
tary school. It must also be kept in mind that the child can 
be expected only in a small way to measure up to the standard 
of the adult citizen, but that he may be truly a good citizen 
as a child, gaining gradually in knowledge and power, and 
moving toward the fullness of perfection in citizenship. 

Effective training for good citizenship must begin even 
before the child enters school, and must continue through life. 
The influence which the school may exercise upon the home 
by bringing before it ideals which should be potent in pro- 
ducing an atmosphere that will make for this early training is 
very great. The school should lose no opportimity which 
presents itself for the rendering of this service. 

Before the child enters school he receives from the family 
life itself his first impressions of co-operation and responsi- 
bility. Whether these impressions and the social habits incul- 



cated shall be for good or ill depends upon the atmosphere and 
efforts of the home. Good home education is thus the first 
factor in the development of good citizenship. 

At an early age the child enterst a larger conmiunity^ the 
school. The establishment of the right social relations by and 
within the school is now of prime importance. Moreover, 
the. school should consciously interpret to the child the com- 
mimity nature of the. home, for the teacher can speak as an 
interested outsider regarding the relation of the child to the 
parent. The school should also lead the child to see how 
members of the larger commimity outside the home and the 
school enter into his life and contribute to his welfare and 
the welfare of others. Civic education at this stage need not 
consider the organized agencies through which men co-operate, 
but the child must become more and more conscious of the 
interdependence of the individuals in a community. Through 
the study of appropriate literature and through acquaintance 
with noble characters of history he should form ideals of 
loyalty and of personal honor and integrity. 

The good citizen must recognize himself as a member of 
the communities in which he lives and must recognize his re- 
sponsibilities to them. He should know not only what each 
community is doing for him, but what he in return should do 
for it. He should practice those habits of right action which 
are necessary to the best interests of a community and himself. 

The real tests of good citizenship, then, are right think- 
ing, right feeling and right action. The good citizen is one 
who knows what he should do, who desires to do it, and who 
puts his desires into action. Underlying good citizenship is 
good morality. The practice of the civic virtues is the basis 
for all acts of the good citizen. There are certain of the civic 
virtues so fundamental that failure to practice them makes 
one an imdesirable member of a community. It would make 
little difference how well educated one might be if he were to 
fail to practice those virtues which society demands of its 
members. Underlying the teaching of good citizenship, there- 
fore, is moral instruction so given that it results in the right 
action of the child. The civic virtues which imderly the course 
afford an opportimity for training in right moral habits. 



The results of instruetion in the civic virtues should be 
cumulative. Certain virtues are assigned to particular grades, 
but once having been presented the teacher should see that 
practical applications are made whenever possible. Although 
the work in the civic virtues does not appear as content ma- 
terial of the course after the fourth grade, teachers of the fifth 
and sixth grades should take every opportunity to inculcate 
these virtues and to require their practice. 

The more concrete civic work, as contrasted with that 
of the civic virtues, which is primarily training in morals and 
manners, is begun in the third grade. From this point on 
a dominant note of the course is service. A most important 
element of good citizenship is faithful, willing, efficient service. 

Good citizenship also requires an active and intelligent 
co-operation with one's fellows for the welfare of a commxmity. 
The story of the services rendered by those who supply us 
with the necessities of life, developing the idea of our depen- 
dence on each other and our reciprocal duties, forms the first 
step in civic instruction toward this end. 

There are many things in every day life with which the 
humblest citizen should be acquainted if he is to be able to 
perform intelligently his service to the community. To have 
the child think on these things is an important step in his 
civic education. 

The nearest approach that is made to the governmental 
side of civic instruction in grades one to six is when the ser- 
vices of individuals such as the policeman, the fireman, the 
street cleaner are considered. But here again the underlying 
thought is service rendered, and while it is true that these 
services are governmental they are studied so that the child 
may have considered another form of service. 

An intelligent citizen must know something of the city in 
which he lives and so there has been introduced a study in 
some detail of the child's immediate neighborhood. In order 
to appreciate properly the place which Philadelphia holds 
among the cities of the world, he should know something of 
its importance as an industrial center. As a future producer, 
he should have some idea of the various occupations which 
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are open to him and of the conditions under which he is en- 
titled to work. 

In teaching the course, it must be kept in mind always 
that the work of the teacher has two aspects — first, the de- 
velqpment of ideals of good citizenship; and second, training 
in such habits of right social conduct as will make the indi- 
vidual a desirable member of the various communities to which 
he belongs. The teacher must also bear in mind that these 
processes must be gradual in their development and applica- 
tion, and that the instruction and training given must be 
adapted in their presentation to the intelligence and maturity 
of the children being dealt with. In other words, as the child's 
powers unfold, he should be presented with information suit- 
able to his mental development and customs of life; and 
further, this presentation should be such that a vital interest 
will be aroused and that right habits will ensue. 

This course of study, it is believed, represents a selection 
of material adapted to the accomplishment of these ends. 
Equally important, however, is the method of the teacher. At 
frequent intervals, therefore, there have been given suggestions 
and suggestive lessons. These are not intended to be exhaus- 
tive, but are merely outlines indicating suitable method, not 
only for the topic treated but also for other topics of a similar 
nature. In the preparation of similar lessons, and in their 
presentation, the utmost care should be exercised to keep the 
instruction from becoming formalized, with a consequent 
danger of robbing the lessons of the interest which is so neces- 
sary for good results. Also equally important with content 
and method is the teacher's imderstanding of the course as a 
whole and of relation of the work of one grade to the work 
of other grades. This knowledge can be secured only by re- 
peated readings and careful thought. Finally, and of sur- 
passing importance, is the teacher's insight into the spirit of 
the course, and a personal interest and enthusiasm in teach- 
ing it. 

Civics, as a school subject, presents unusual opportimity 
to the teacher. The content deals with facts related to ordinary 
life-experience. Since the field is comparatively new, the 
teacher is unhampered by tradition as to method. Finally, 



the results to be secured are so vital to the perpetuation of our 
social institutions and the preservation of city, state and nation 
that every patriotic citizen-teacher should welcome the chance 
to participate in a constructive program definitely aimed at 
an improvement in the quality of our citizenship. 



COURSE OF STUDY IN CIVICS 
Grades One to Six 



FIRST GRADE 

Introduction 

It is the purpose of the course in civics in the first grade 
to lay ihe foundation of good citizenship by developing in the 
child some of the fundamental civic virtues. The work in 
this grade is, therefore, primarily training in morals and 
manners. 

There are three conditions necessary to the development 
of right moral conduct. The child must know what is right; 
he must desire to do it; but, most important of all, he must 
be trained, through constant practice, in the formation of 
good habits. 

The knowledge of the right and the emotional basis for 
future action may be given by means of story, poem, song, 
memory gem, games, dramatization and other class or group 
exercises. In such instruction, care should be taken to avoid 
pointing the moral, as to do so is likely to spoil the emotional 
reaction desired. While this instruction will constitute a very 
small part of the day's work, the doing side or practical appli- 
cation will be constant. 

In the main, the teacher's method should be one of secur- 
ing results by commendation rather than by censure. 

With the first grade child, in a large degree, the teacher 
represents what in later life will be superseded by group 
opinion. 

There should be a daily exemplification in the life of the 
teacher of the civic virtues which she teaches to her class. 
"What you are speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you 
say," writes Emerson. 



First Grade 10 

1 A 

I. Obedience 

1. To one's teacher: Begin with securing obedience to sim- 

ple directions, such as *'Eise," "Pass," etc; develop 
class movements with orderliness and promptness; re- 
quire obedience to instructions given by teacher to in- 
dividual or group. 

2. To other teachers: Impress on tibe children the necessity 

for obedience to any teacher who gives a direction. 

3. To principal. 

4. To janitor. 

5. To bells: What does the bell say? Obedience to bell in 

classroom and on the playground. 

NOTB. — ^In the treatment of this, as of other topics, the teacher's 
example is of great importance. Obedience to bells by the teacher, 
the supporting of other teachers — ^both have an important influ- 
ence on the obedience of the children. 

II. Cleanliness 

1. Personal cleanliness: Clean face, hands, neck and ears; 

use of water, soap and towel. 

2. Personal belongings: Clean dress, blouse, handkerchief, 

books, papers; try to arouse a pride in cleanliness and 
in neatness of personal belongings. 

3. Immediate surroundings: Use of door-mat, waste-paper 

basket, garbage can, umbrella stand. 
NOTESi: 

This topic is treated in the course of physiology and hygiene. 
The emphasis here should be placed on the social side of cleanli- 
ness. Use every opportunity to build up a group spirit in regard 
to cleanliness. 

The influence of the teacher's example — the care which she 
takes of her blackboards, desk, window-sills, etc. — is of great im- 
portance. 

III. Orderliness 

1. Personal appearance: Care of hair, dress, necktie, shoes, 

stockings; try to arouse a pride in personal appear- 
ance. 

2. Personal belongings and immediate surroundings: Keep- 

ing books, desk, floor, cloak room in order. 
Notes: 

The influence of the teacher's example — the care with which 
she arranges her blackboards, desk, window-sills, etc. — ^is of great 
importance. 

Belate this topic to Cleanliness, 



FiTst Grade 11 

I B 

rV. COTJBTBST. 

1. To one's teacher. 

2. To other teachers. 

3. To principal. 

4. To janitor. 

5. To one another. 

6. To newcomers. 

Teach '* Good-morning, " *' Good-afternoon, " "Yes, thank yon," 
"Yes, Miss A — ,^' lifting of hat, bowing, and other forms of 
courteous speech and action. 

Note. — ^An act of courtesy by the teacher toward a child tends to 
produce a like reaction on the part of the child. The observance 
of good social usage has its advantages and should not be dropped 
by the teacher at the school door. 

V. Helpfulness 

1. To one 's teacher : Children should be given the opportunity 

and encouraged to do things for the teacher, such as 
cleaning boards, watering plants, etc. 

2. To other children. 

3. To the janitor. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Obedience, ClearUiness, Orderliness. 

VI. Kindness to Animals 

See suggestions for teaching this topic, p. 32. 

The division of civic virtues into A and B work is some- 
what arbitrary. As has been stated, the purpose of the course 
is that these civic virtues shall become fixed as habits as soon 
as possible. The teacher, therefore, should begin to train the 
children in the fonnation of such habits from the beginning 
of the term as opportunity may offer. Instruction in the civic 
virtues, however, in the form indicated by the suggestive 
lessons, should be deferred until the half-year indicated. 

Suggestions on the Teaching op Obedience 

The work of the teacher in developing the habit of obedi- 
ence begins with the moment the newly admitted child comes 
to the room. This problem is a constant one and cannot be 
deferred imtil a civics period is reached. Before the work of 



First Grade 12 

the class can be fairly begun the children must become ac- 
customed to the teacher, understand directions which she 
gives, and begin to form the habit of obedience. At this point, 
therefore, the problem of the teacher is not primarily one of 
instruction but one of habit formation. 

The first obedience will be simply a response to the 
teacher's authority. As the children come to know the teacher 
better the motive should be brought over from obedience to 
authority to a desire to do the right in order to win the ap- 
proval of the teacher. From this point on the effort may be 
made toward developing in some simple way a class spirit for 
obedience. 

From time to time as occasion offers the teacher should 
take advantage of situations arising in the class. A good 
story which fits a situation may be used to bring before the 
class the point which the teacher wishes to present. 

The question of obedience to others in authority will have 
to parallel the work of obedience to the teacher. Most of the 
teacher's effort along this line will depend upon actual con- 
ditions arising in and around the school. 

Suggestive Lesson — Cleanliness 

The topic of cleanliness may be approached by the telling 
of a story, the story here selected being "The Pig Brother." 
The motive for this lesson could be established in the minds 
of the children by a reference to dirty hands. This reference 
should not be made too prominent, but sufficiently so to afford 
an opportimity for the telling of the story. In doing this, care 
should be taken not to wound the feelings of any child. 

In the telling of the story each part should be made to 
stand out distinctly and produce a picture in the child's mind. 
The teacher should, as far as possible, act out the story. There 
should be no attempt to point the moral. When the story has 
been completed, it should be dropped and some other line of 
work taken up. 

At some other period, either on the day of the telling of 
the story or soon afterward, the teaching of a simple song 
having some reference to personal cleanliness might be begun. 
If there are any points of connection or resemblance between 
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the story and the song, they might be mentioned incidentally 
by the teacher. The words of the song may be memorized by 
the children, and used whenever desired. 

A few days after the first telling of the story, it may be 
repeated if the teacher so desires, and the children encouraged 
to talk about the characters involved. Pictures of the child, 
the angel, and the animals mentioned in the story might be 
used as illustrations. 

From this it is a very easy step to playing the story or 
dramatization. This should be spontaneous, the teacher guid- 
ing the children to the point where they will want to play 
"The Pig Brother." The less formal this play is made and the 
freer the children are, the more successful will be the result. 

During some game or relaxation period, the children 
should play "The Pig Brother," or any other game which 
might have a bearing on the subject of cleanliness. 

At no point during this work is there to be direct in- 
struction, but the children should be brought to feel that 
cleanliness is a thing to be desired and obtained. 



SECOND GRADE 

Introduction 

The teacher of the second grade is to make herself familiar 
with the work which has been done in the first grade. While 
the work throughout the entire course is intended to be cmnu- 
lative, it is not the intention that the work of each grade should 
begin with a review of the work of the previous grade. This 
cmnulation of the work means first, that the teacher shall see 
to it that the habits of right action formed in the first grade 
are continued; and second, that each new topic shall be 
treated in the light of the work already taught and shall show 
constantly any interrelationships which may exist. This does 
not mean, however, that if the teacher finds the children lack- 
ing in the exercise of any of the civic virtues of the first grade 
she shall not endeavor to teach these virtues. 

The teacher must ever keep in mind that the chief cri- 
terion of her work is to be found in the conduct of the children. 

2A 

I. Punctuality 

1. At school: Arrival; impress on the children the necessity 

for being in their classrooms on time; obedience to 
commands and signals — ^require the children to be 
prompt in forming lines in the school yard and in other 
mass movements; the necessity for bringing in exer- 
cises, reports, etc., promptly. 

2. At home: Show the children the need of so regulating 

their affairs at home, sach as rising when called, run- 
ning errands, etc., as not to interfere with their prompt 
arrival at schooL 
Notes: 

The teacher should strive to develop in the children the habit 
of punctuality. Begin to show the effects of the individual's 
tardiness on the group and to develop a class spirit against tardi- 
ness. 

The influence of the teacher 's examplo is of great importance. 
Belate this topic to Obedience and Helpfulness, 

14 



Second Grade 15 

II. Truthfulness 

1. In dealings with school authorities — ^teachers, principal, 

janitor: In admission of wrong-doing; in work, action 
and speech; in making complaints; in reporting school 
happenings at home. 

2. In dealing with other children. 

3. To parents. 
Notes: 

The influence of the teacher 's example must be kept constantly 
in mind. The confidence of the children must be secured. Pr(Hn- 
ises which are not to be kept must not be made. Do not create a 
situation which tempts a child to lie. 

The teacher should distinguish carefully between untruthful- 
ness and romancing. An effort should be made to check gentlj 
the tendency toward romancing. 

III. Cabe of Property 

1. Personal belongings : Pride in the ownership of things kept 

neat and clean; what these things mean to us and how 
we want others to treat them. 

2. School property : Care of books, pencils, desks, walls, yard ; 

try to arouse pride in the school and its appearance. 

3. Belongings of other children. The Golden Bule. 

4. Neighborhood property: Try to arouse pride in the ap- 

pearance of the neighborhood. 
Notes: 

The teacher should respect the child's property. 
Belate this topic to Ohedieno&, Cleanliness, H^pfulnesa. 

2B 

IV. Fair Play 

1. Between teachers and children. 

2. Between principal and children. 

3. Between the child and other children. 

4. Between janitor and children. 

Note. — ^Practically every school activity affords an opportunity for 
the practice of this virtue. The teacher must play fair in all her 
relations with the children. 

V. Safety 

1. At school : The fire drill danger of tripping other children, 
pushing in the lines on the stairs, rough play; taking 
care of smaller children. 



Seeond Grade 16 

2. On the street: The dangers of the street — wagons, anto- 
mobiles and trolley ears; erossing the atreet; playing 
in the street; danger of touching fallen wires; the 
bonfire; how we may protect others by throwing fruit 
skins, etc, into the proper receptacles. 

KoTS. Belate thia topic to Obedience, CleanUnesi, OrderUnesa, 
Helpfulneaa. 



VI. Kindness to Animals 

See suggestions for teaching this topic, p. 32. 

The division of civic virtues into A and B work is some- 
what arbitrary. The purpose of the course is that these civic 
virtues shall become fixed as habits as soon as possible. The 
teacher, therefore, should begin to train the children in the 
formation of such habits from the beginning of the term as 
opportunity may offer. Instruction in the civic virtues, how- 
ever, in the form indicated by the suggestive lessons, should 
be deferred imtil the half-year indicated. 

Suggestion on the Teaching of Punctuality 

The class should furnish the motive for this series of 
lessons. On a day or succession of days when every child 
arrives at school on time attention should be called to the fact. 
The children should have pointed out to them that no time 
has been lost, that everybody began work together, and that 
their work was not interrupted by the arrival of a late-comer. 
The children should be led to see that punctuality is a de- 
sirable thing, that it makes for the happiness of every one, 
and that tardiness is undesirable, defrauding others of their 
rights and making for unhappiness. The application of the 
Golden Rule just here is evident. Aim to develop a class 
spirit of punctuality. 

The teacher should endeavor to have the habit of prompt- 
ness in arriving at school tied to the habit of promptness in 
forming lines, obeying signals and commands, in the perform- 
ance of all school tasks, in rising in the morning, in going 
errands. 



Second Grade 17 

By means of stories the unfortunate results which some- 
times follow tardiness may be brought out. In each instance 
compare the result of tardy action with that of prompt action. 
The positive side should be stressed. 

Suggestions on the Teaching or Care of Pboperty. 

The care of pencil, crayon or book forms a good starting 
point for the treatment of this topic. The teacher should 
strive to arouse in each child a feeling of ownership in such 
school materials as are given to him and pride in caring for 
them. The new box of crayons or the new book afifords an 
especially good opportunity for doing this. The teacher should 
let the child know what she expects of him in regard to the 
care of the crayons or the book. Good results will come rather 
as a result of the teacher's vigilance than as the effect of her 
talk. The child has kept something in good condition, and 
because he has done so he will be the more likely to care for 
other things. Praise for care of property will go a long way 
toward fixing the habit of carefulness. Properly managed 
competition between children to see who can keep the book 
clean longest, or the crayons from being broken, may prove of 
value. Often a story invented by the teacher to fit a partic- 
ular incident in the class will prove of value in keeping up in- 
terest. Beginning with the care of some one or two things 
belonging to the individual, the work should gradually be ex- 
tended to a number of things which are general property. The 
care of the floor, the walls, the school yard and neighboring 
property will form steps in the development of the topic. 



THIRD GRADE 

Introduction 

The course in civics for the first and second grades has 
aimed to lay the foundation of good citizenship by training 
the child in some of the fundamental civic virtues. The work 
so far, therefore, has been primarily a training in morals and 
manners. Work of this nature is to be continued in the third 
grade. In such work the teacher should see to it that good 
habits which have been formed are strengthened and that other 
habits of a desirable nature are given definite opportunity for 
growth. The new topics introduced in the third grade should 
be treated in the light of the work previously taught and when- 
ever possible should be correlated with the previous work. 

As contrasted with the civic virtues, in this grade the 
course begins to touch upon civic topics which are more con- 
crete in their nature. The child should now think about civic 
matters in the simplest form possible. Every child is inter- 
ested in persons who contribute to the satisfaction of such 
needs as food, clothing, shelter, fuel and health. A study of 
persons who are engaged in occupations contributing to the 
satisfaction of these needs therefore forms the additional con- 
tent of the course for this grade. 

In the selection of topics and methods of presentation the 
teacher should always keep in mind that the work should deal 
with life-situations. The immediate interests of the children 
and the local environment of the school should weigh strongly 
in the selections made. In order to give the teacher every 
opportimity to make her instruction most effective, she is not 
limited to the occupations mentioned, but, with permission of 
the principal, may substitute others if they seem more ap- 
plicable to her class. 

The teacher, therefore, is given great freedom in the work 
of this grade. The fimdamental ideas which she should de- 
velop in the course of the year's work are the idea of service 

18 



Third Grade 19 

rendered each to each, the idea of the need of one for the 
other, and the idea of the duties arising out of such human 
relationships. Other ideas which should be developed are 
those of the nobility of work, respect for all occupations, and 
respect for persons engaged in these occupations. The teacher 
should also endeavor to leave ini the minds of the children a 
residumn of knowledge which will help them to comprehend 
some of the basic facts of our complex civilization. The 
teacher must always keep in mind, however, that mere fact- 
getting is imimportant, and that facts are of value only as 
far as they are applied in the development of the ideas which 
constitute the real background for the year's work. In all 
this work, splendid opportimity is afforded to teach in a 
natural setting the civic virtues of this and previous grades. 



3A 

I. Thoroughness 

1. In school work: Each task should be done with care; 

strive to develop in the child the habit of keeping at 
his work until it is completed; try to develop self- 
dependence. 

Note. — ^If perseverance and self-dependence are to be 
given favorable conditions for growth, the teacher muat 
not require more work than can be completed in the 
time allotted. 

2. At home: Thoroughness in performing school tasks at 

home; thoroughness in all other duties. 

3. In obedience to the rules of the school. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Obedience, Cleanliness, Orderliness, 
HelpftUness, Care of Property. 



II. Honesty 

1. Regarding the property of others: School supplies; care 

and prompt return of borrowed articles, including 
library books; what to do with articles we find; mak- 
ing amends for injured property. 

2. In work : In preparing lessons ; in performing other duties. 

3. In play: Playing fair. 

Note. — Belate this topic to Thoroughness, 



Third Grade 20 

3B 

III. Respect 

1. For parents and older persons. 

2. For those in authority: The teacher; the principal; the 

janitor; the policeman. 

3. For those who are serving us: This should be taught in 

connection with the study of occupations introduced 
in this grade. 

4. For other children. 

5. For the flag. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Courtesy and Helpfulness. 

IV. Kindness to Animals 

See suggestions for teaching this topic, p. 32. 

The division of civic virtues into A and B work is some- 
what arbitrary. The purpose of the course is that these civic 
virtues shall become fixed as habits as soon as possible. The 
teacher, therefore, should begin to train the children in the 
formation of such habits from the beginning of the term as 
opportunity may offer. Instruction in the civic virtues, how- 
ever, in the form indicated by the suggestive lessons in the 
first and second grades, should be deferred until the half-year 
indicated, the presentation, of course, being adapted to the 
maturity of the children. 

« « « 

Additional content of the course for the third grade is to 
be found in a study of some of the following topics or any 
other topics dealing with occupations which the teacher and 
principal may select. The topics selected must be such as to 
lend themselves readily to a development in the minds of the 
children of the ideas of service, dependence and interdepend- 
ence, and reciprocal duties. In the selection of topics the 
teacher should be guided by the interest of the class: 



3A 

1. The baker, the milkman, the butcher, the grocer, or any 

of the other people who supply us with food. 

2. The tailor, the dressmaker, the shoemaker, or any of the 

other people who supply us with clothing. 
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3. The bricklayer, the carpenter, the painter, the plumber, or 

any of the other people who supply us with shelter. 

4. The coalman, the miner, the woodman, the oilman, or any 

of the other people who supply us with fuel. 

5. The physician, the druggist, the nurse, or any of the other 

people who help us keep well or aid us when we are ill. 

Suggestions Concerning General Method 

The purpose of the work in this grade is to develop in 
the child some idea of the many services which are being 
rendered to him, how dependent he is upon the people who 
are serving him, and what his duties are to those rendering 
service and their duties to him. As opportunity affords, the 
notion of interdependence should also be developed. 

The material which has been selected to be used in the 
development of these ideas consists of a study of a few of 
the many people who are engaged in various occupations which 
render service. To the child it should seem that he is study- 
ing simply about people and what they are doing. It is the 
baker, the carpenter, the physician, ini whom he is to be in- 
terested. In this sense the work is bic^aphical. The child 
is not studying about service, or dependence, or interdepend- 
ence, or duties, as such, but about people. These imderlying 
ideas of service, dependence, interdependence and duties are 
for the child only as they slowly grow upon him as he studies 
about people. To the teacher, they are the ultimate aim. If 
achieved even in part they will be the result of a slow process. 

There are, then, two important aspects of the work of 
the grade: 

1. The child should be led to take an interest in the people 
who are working all around him. He knows about them 
already. There may be very little of new material given to 
him. The important thing is that he think about these people 
and have his interest aroused. 

2. The teacher should develop, very simply, the funda- 
mental ideas of service, dependence and interdependence, and 
reciprocal duties. 
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The method employed should be conversational, the chil- 
dren being encouraged to talk about the topics. This method 
may be supplemented by story-telling, reading from suitable 
books, visits to see the various people at work, etc. The part 
of the teacher should be that of a guide. If the teacher is 
governed in her selection of topics by the interest of the chil- 
dren most of the material will be supplied by them. The 
extent of the treatment should depend on the interest of the 
children. The ideas of service, dependence and interdepend- 
ence, and duties should not be forced into the discussion, but 
should grow naturally out of the treatment of the topics as 
they are taught. 

The idea of service should grow out of the conversations 
about the various characters studied. Each person mentioned 
touches a great many others who are rendering service. The 
study of the baker naturally leads to at least a mention of 
the farmer, the miller, and a number of other people concerned 
in the production and transportation of the materials used in 
the making of bread. It is not necessary to be constantly 
pointing the moral of service. If the children are brought to 
think and talk about the people who are working for them 
the idea of service will develop. 

In the treatment of each one of the characters concerned 
in the supplying of a given need, such as food, the ideas of 
dependence and interdependence will appear. The baker is 
dependent on the miller, the farmer, and many others for the 
materials which he needs. When a suflScient number of the 
people engaged in supplying us with food has been studied it 
might be well to show how dependent we are for our food 
upon others. The following outline, which is applicable in 
teaching any of the topics assigned to this grade, may be found 
helpful: 

1. By conversation develop the idea of our need of food. 

2. Have the children name some of the articles of food 
which we now enjoy but which we would not have were it 
not for the work of others. Compare the food which our 
ancestors had, when they had to supply it all for themselves, 
with the food which we have to-day. 
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3. Show how in return for the special service each child's 
father, mother, brother or sister renders he receives the results 
of the labors of a multitude of others. 

4. Develop very simply the idea of interdependence of 
men. For example, show howl the bread which the child had 
for breakfast was produced by the work of the baker, the 
miller, the farmer; how each of these is dependent on the 
other; and how the child's father, mother, brother or sister 
may be rendering a service which supplies some need of these 
men. 

5. The development of the idea of reciprocal duties will 
be incidental to the discussion of the various people considered. 
Opportimity is here given for reviewing the civic virtues 
already taught. The following outline is merely suggestive. 
It is for the teacher only and under no circumstances is it to 
be given to the class as an outline. 

Reciprocal Duties 

(a) In our relations to those who are serving us we 
should: 

Respect the one rendering worthy service and the 

occupation whatever it may be. 
Be honest in all oiu* dealings. 
Be courteous: Be considerate of the feelings of all 

who serve us. 
Be pimctual: Help tradesmen by answering the bell 

promptly; pay our bills when due. 
Be truthful: Not misrepresent our case to gain an 

advantage. 
Be helpful: Avoid making unnecessary complaints; 

make things easy for those who are serving us. 

(b) We expect those who are serving us to be: 
Honest: We will not deal with dishonest tradesmen. 
Faithful: We expect the tradesmen to serve us faith- 
fully. 

Clean: We will not deal with tradesmen who are 
dirty or who keep dirty stores, etc. 

Courteous: We like to deal with a person who is 
polite. 
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Truthful: We insist on getting what we ask for; 

goods must not be misrepresented. 
Orderly: Neatly arranged goods are more attractive 

than slovenly arranged goods. 

Suggestive Lesson — ^The Bakeb 

Tliis topic might be introduced by a conversation with 
the class on the subject of breakfast. The children will name 
readily a niunber of articles of food which they have had for 
breakfast. Care should be taken not to bring into prominence 
nor to offend the child whose meal has been meager. Among 
the articles mentioned will probably be bread and rolls. 

When bread and rolls have been mentioned, the conver- 
sation should be turned toward these particular articles of 
food. The questions "Where did the bread come from?" 
"How was it brought to your home?" etc., will lead to the 
subject of the bakery and the baker. When interest has been 
aroused in these subjects the lesson might be dropped with 
the suggestion that the children find out all they can about 
the baker and his work. 

At the beginning of the next civics period the children 
should be encoiu-aged to tell what they have found out about 
the baker and his work. In the discussion the teacher might 
have the children mention the various things which the baker 
needs in his work and perhaps list them on the board. At 
this point in the work, some one article might be selected for 
particular study, for example, floiu*. In this and in the suc- 
ceeding periods the children should be led to talk about the 
flour. Such subjects may be discussed as "Who makes the 
flour?" "A visit to a flour mill," "How flour is made," "Where 
the wheat comes from," "The farmer and the wheat," "How 
the wheat is carried to the mill." It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the topic id not to be treated as if it were geog- 
raphy. The purpose is not the imparting of information about 
flour, wheat or bread, but such information is simply the means 
for developing the ideas of service, dependence and interde- 
pendence, and duties. The dependence of the farmer on others 
for his plow, etc., the miller on the farmer and the railroad, 
the baker on the miller, and our dependence on all, form an 
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excellent means for picturing to the child the dependence of 
man. 

Such subjects as the delivery of bread, emphasizing clean- 
liness, etc., will furnish material for valuable lessons of real 
civic nature. 

Suggestions on the Teaching op the People Who 

Supply Us With Shelter 

If so desired this topic might be approached from the his- 
toric side. The teacher could devote two or three short periods 
to the study of the development of our houses from the 
houses of primitive man. Children who are familiar with 
"Ab, the Cave Man," "Tolmi of the Tree Tops," the Dopp 
books, and others of similar character, will be able to give 
most of this information, the teacher bringing out any points 
needing emphasis and supplementing the children's knowledge 
when necessary. To other children the teacher can tell the 
story of the people who lived in trees and in caves and who 
later learned to build very rude houses for themselves. 

These rude houses may suggest to the children the wig- 
wams of the Indians, and these in turn will probably be found 
to be associated in their minds with the log houses of the early 
settlers. The story of these early houses will serve to stimu- 
late the interest of the children in the topic, and later on may 
be used as a basis for comparison with their present houses. 

Before beginning a study of our present houses a visit to 
a building operation would be valuable, so that the children 
may see the stone masons, bricklayers, and carpenters at work. 
The children will probably be able to give a more or less 
complete list of those who are engaged in building our houses. 
This list will depend on the knowledge of the children, and 
will probably vary in different localities. It need not be ex- 
haustive. 

The teacher must keep in mind that the aims of the work 
^re to bring the children to realize the service which these 
people are rendering and our dependence on them. Any detail 
which may be given should be regarded as of importance only 
as it adds interest and assists in the development of the under- 
lying aims. 
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Some idea of the interdependence of different members 
of the conmiunity on each other may also be developed. For 
example, the carpenter is able to devote all his time to the 
building of houses because the farmer, the tailor, and others 
are working to provide him with food and clothing. These 
examples should be given by the children and will be deter- 
mined by their individual experiences. 

Splendid opportunity is afforded in all this work to teach 
in a natural setting the civic virtues of this and previous 
grades. 



FOURTH GRADE 

Introduction 

The teacher of the fourth grade is to make herself famil- 
iar with the work which has been done in the previous grades. 
While the work throughout the entire course is intended to 
be cumulative, it is not the intention that the work of each 
grade should begin with a review of the work of the previous 
grades. This cumulation of the work means first, that the 
teacher shall see to it that the habits of right action formed in 
the previous grades are continued; and second, that each new 
topic shall be treated in the light of the work already taught 
and shall show constantly any interrelationships which may 
exist. This does not mean, however, that if the teacher finds 
the children lacking in the exercise of any of the civic virtues 
of the previous grades she shall not endeavor to teach these 
virtues. The teacher must ever keep in mind that the chief 
criterion of her work is to be foimd in the conduct of the chil- 
dren. 

In the work in civics in the fourth grade the idea of service 
' is still the dominant note. The work differs from that of the 
third grade, however, in that the people who are being studied 
render a service which is primarily civic. A study is made of 
the public servants, both those who are directly in the employ 
of the community and those who, although employed by pri- 
vate individuals, are, through contract, engaged in public ser- 
vice. In the study of these various people it should be kept 
in mind that the purpose is to see the service rendered, and 
that the acquiring of information is but incidental. The 
method should be biographical. Stories, conversations, or re- 
ports made by children on topics investigated afford excellent 
means of presenting the work of the grade. The work should 
be so treated as to arouse in the children an interest in these 
public servants, a friendly feeling toward them, and a desire 
to aid them in the services they are rendering. 

27 
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4A 

I. COUBAGE 

1. Physieal — ^through Btories of heroic acts. 

2. Moral — ^in truthfulness and honesty. 

II. Sblf-Control — in act and speech 

1. At home. 

2. At schooL 

3. At play. 

Note. — ^In the treatment of this, as of other topics, the teacher's 
example is of great importance. 

III. Thrift 

1. Care in the use of school supplies: The economical use of 

paper, books, pencils, crayons, pens. 

2. Care of clothing: Those who provide our clothing for us; 

how we should take care of it. 

3. The spending of money: What money is for; the wise use 

of money. 

4. The saying of money: The home bank; the school bank; 

the savings bank; encourage the children to save for 
some definite object a part of the money which is given 
to them or which they may earn. 

5. The saving of time. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Care of Property, Punctuaiity, 

4B 

IV. Pebseverance. 

1. In work: At home; at school. 

2. In well-doing. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Thoroughness, 

V. Kindness to Animals 

See suggestions for teaching this topic, p. 32. 

The division of civic virtues into A and B work is some- 
what arbitrary. The purpose of the course is that these civic 
virtues shall become fixed as habits as soon as possible. The 
teacher, therefore, should begin to train the children in the 
formation of such habits from the beginning of the term as 
opportunity may offer. Instruction in the civic virtues, how- 
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ever, in the form indicated by the suggestive lessons in the 
first and second grades, should be deferred until the half-year 
indicated, the presentation, of course, being adapted to the 
maturity of the children. 

• • • 

Additional content for the fourth grade consists of a study 
of the following topics: 

4A 

I. The Policeman 

1. stories of police heroism. 

2. What the policeman does for us: Protects our homes; 

sends in alarm in case of fire; keeps watch while we 
are away, etc. Protects us on the streets by reporting 
cave-ins and putting up warning signals, etc. Protects 
us at street crossings from horses, automobiles, cars, 
etc. 

3. How we may aid the policeman. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Obedience, Helpfulness, Care of Prop- 
erty, Bespect, Self-control, Cowa^e, Fair Play, Safety. 

II. The Fieeman 

1. The story of a fire: The alarm; the race to the fire; how 

the firemen fight the fire ; stories of heroic acts of fire- 
men. 

2. A visit to a fire station: The engines; the firemen always 

ready to respond to an alarm; the horses; the auto- 
mobile service; what takes place when an alarm of fire 
is sounded. 

3. Prevention of fires: Care in the use of matches — the rule 

of the United States Forestry Service: Break your 
match before throwing it away; the danger of playing 
with fire; the uses of fire when it is man's servant; 
its dangers when it becomes master; stories of great 
fires, loss of life, property, etc. 

4. Giving alarms in case of fire: How alarms are sent in; 

false alarms. 

5. Precautions to insure personal safety: Care in the use of 

inflammable or explosive materials; keeping hallways, 
fire escapes and other exits clear of obstructions ; noting 
location of exits ; keeping cool in ease of fire — ^how easy 
it is for every one to get out if all keep cool — danger 
from panic — ^aiding the weak. 
Note. — ^Relate this topic to Safety, Self-control, Courage, 
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III. The Postman 

1. The story of a letter: How it is posted; the collection; 

.the sub-postal station or the post-office; how a letter J 

travels; the letter ready for delivery. 

2. The postman: How often he delivers mail in your neigh- 

borhood ; some of the things which he has to do ; rural 
free delivery service. 

3. A visit to the post-office : What we see ; the sorting, stamp- 

ing, etc. 

4. How we may help the postman: Addressing letters prop- 

erly; writing distinctly in addressing letters; placing 
the stamp properly; answering the bell promptly for 
the postman; saving time by having a letter box. 
Note. — ^Relate this topic to HeipftUness, 
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IV. The Street Cleaner 

1. Our streets — ^the hallways of the city. 

2. The people who use the streets. 

3. How the streets become dirty: The dirt caused by care- 

lessness. 

4. The story of the men who clean the streets: How the 

streets are cleaned. 

5. How clean streets make for health. 

6. How we may aid in keeping our streets clean. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Cleanliness, Helpfulness, Safety, Be- 
sped, 

V. The Garbage Collector 

1. Garbage — ^waste food: Care not to throw away any food 

that can be used. 

2. The garbage can covered. Why! 

3. The relation of decayed garbage to health — ^flies. 

4. The garbage collector: What he does for us; when and 

how he makes his collections — ^the covered iron wagon; 
what is done with the garbage. 

5. Importance of observing city regulations. 

Note. — ^Relate this topic to Cleanliness, Helpfulness, Safety, Be- 
spect. Thrift, 

VI. The Ash Collector and the Rubbish Collector 

1. The ashes in our houses : Keep in metal receptacles if pos- 
sible to avoid fire. 
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2. The rubbish in our houses: Danger of allowing rubbish to 

accumulate— fire — ^health; danger of fire from mixing 
ashes and rubbish. 

3. The ash collector and the rubbish collector: What thej do 

for us; when and how thej make their collections; the 
wagons they use; what is done with the ashes. 

4. Importance of observing city regulations. 

Note. — ^Belate this topic to Cleanliness, Helpfulness, Safety, Be- 
fpect. 

Suggestions on the Teaching of Thrift 

A beginning for this work has been made in the second 
grade under the topic Care of property. Children should be 
taught how to make the best use of the materials which are 
furnished them or with which they may supply themselves and 
to exercise economy in the use of materials with which they 
are working. 

Teachers should talk with the children about the care 
which they should take of their clothing. Hats or coats which 
have been thrown carelessly on the floor of the cloak room or 
on the playground may be made to serve as a motive to bring 
this topic to the attention of the children. The appeal may 
be made through the story of the sacrifice which the parents 
may be making to clothe their boys and girls. 

The teacher should strive to develop in the children the 
idea that money is of value to us only as it enables us to 
purchase those things which we need. The thought that the 
wise spending of money is as important as saving should be 
brought out. Opportunity is afforded at this point to teach 
how one may secure the greatest return for the expenditure of 
money for food and other necessities. 

If the school has a school bank this will afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the teaching of the topic of saving. 
The demonstration of the fact that money when placed in a 
savings bank works for us and brings an actual return will 
often lead to the habit of saving. The difference between 
saving and hoarding money should be shown. Our money in 
the savings bank is not lying idle but is actually working for 
us. 

Children should be taught to make the best use of their 
time. When a child has finished his own tasks before the re- 
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mainder of the class he should be encouraged in the habit of 
finding something profitable to do. 

Suggestions on the Teaching op Kindness to Animals 

One of the most effective methods of teaching kindness 
to animals is by means of the story. The general method of 
handling this has already been illustrated in the suggestive 
lesson on Cleanliness in the first grade. Similar lessons 
adapted in their presentation to the maturity and intelligence 
of the children, should be given in the second, third and fourth 
grades. In the fourth grade, also, the attempt might be made 
to have the children read in the course of a term some such 
story as "Black Beauty" or "Beautiful Joe." 

Advantage should be taken of the opportunities which are 
afforded in the lessons on birds and animals in other school 
subjects. Pictures of birds and animals may be collected by 
the children or the teacher and used as a basis for conversation. 
If the school is so located as to afford opportimity for the ob- 
servation of birds in a public square or park, a bird calendar 
might be kept by the children. In the upper grades the boys 
might be encouraged to build bird houses. The children should 
be encouraged to tell of acts of kindness to animals which they 
have done or may have seen others do. 

Suggestive Lesson — ^The Policeman 

Since the third grade deals so largely with groups of 
people who render service to the child and his home, the atten- 
tion of the children in the fourth grade can readily be directed 
to the service the policeman is rendering each child in the 
school as he stands in front of the school before the opening 
of each session, and also to the service rendered by other 
policemen who assist the children in their safe passage across 
the busy streets. 

Later in this connection stories of police heroism may be 
told. From these stories should be developed the idea of the 
services rendered the community by the policeman — ^the sen- 
tinel who guards the life, health, and property of the public. 
In this, or in a somewhat similar manner, should be built up in 
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the child's mind the notion that the policeman is his friend 
and that as a friend he should be aided in the performance of 
duty when possible. By conversation the children may be led 
to see the various ways in which each member of society can 
assist the policeman. Such a treatment of the subject would 
in itself correlate this topic with most of the basic civic vir- 
tues contained in the course and thereby tend to make them 
living things for the child. 

No mention should be made of the municipal government, 
the Department of Public Safety, nor the organization of the 
police force under the lieutenants, sergeants, etc., except so far 
as they are introduced by the children themselves and even 
then they should be relegated to the background. Such mat- 
ters are to be reserved for discussion in the higher granamar 
grades. 

Suggestive Lesson — ^The Fireman 

A dramatic approach to the study of the fireman may be 
made through the story of a fire. The discovery of the fire, 
the alarm, the race to the fire, the arrival, the work of the 
firemen in rescuing those who are endangered, and the putting 
out of the fire — all should be vividly described. Little diflS- 
culty will be experienced in arousing the children's interest 
and in creating a lively discussion on these subjects. Stories 
of heroic acts of firemen may be told by teacher or children or 
read from the reader. 

If possible a trip should be made to a fire station. Ar- 
rangements should be made in advance with those in charge 
at the station. In the civics period following the visit the 
children should be given opportunity to talk of their experi- 
ences at the fire station and to tell what they saw. A talk 
to the children by some one at the fire station on the danger 
from fire and how fires might be avoided would be most 
valuable. 

Definite instruction should be given on the subject 
Prevention of fires. The reading of some good book such as 
"Firebrands" by the class would be one of the best ways to 
give this instruction. If this is not possible then the teacher 
might read or tell stories from the book. The great loss to our 
country through fire each year in both life and property should 
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be brought out and the fact emphasized that the greater part 
of this loss is the result of carelessness and therefore unneces- 
sary. The necessity for taking every precaution against the 
outbreak of fire should be stressed. The children should be 
led to discuss what they can do to prevent the outbreak of 
fire as well as how to act in case of fire. 

The subject Giving alarms in case of fire should be most 
carefully handled. The trouble and expense caused by false 
alarms should be shown. By means of stories the children 
may be led to see how false alarms may result in loss of life 
by accidents which are likely to happen in the race in response 
to the false alarm. The fact should also be brought out that 
great loss of life and property may accompany a false alarm 
in that it may keep the firemen from responding to a true 
alarm. 

This topic is closely related to Courage, Self-control, 
Safety and other civic virtues. The nimierous points of con- 
tact will afiford the teacher excellent opportunity to strengthen 
the lessons on the civic virtues through disguised repetition. 

Suggestive Lesson — ^The Street Cleaner 

An interesting approach to this topic might be made by 
telling the children the story of the beginning of street clean- 
ing in Philadelphia as it is related by Benjamin Franklin in 
his "Autobiography." The children will probably be inter- 
ested in comparing the unpaved streets of the city in Frank- 
lin's time, and the services of the city's one sweeper, with the 
paved streets and the uniformed street cleaners to-day. The 
teacher should guide the conversation which follows so that 
it will lead to the question as to whether the streets in the 
neighborhood of the school are clean. The differences of opin- 
ion which the answers to this query will bring out will lead 
to the question, "How can we find out whether our streets are 
clean or not?" The children will probably suggest, when 
guided by the teacher, that each one observe carefully the con- 
dition of the streets on the way to and from school and be 
ready to report to the class at the next civics period. 

Following the report on the cleanliness of the streets in 
the neighborhood of the school the teacher might develop the 
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idea that the streets are the hallways of the city. It will be 
interesting to the children to see that the streets belong to 
them as well as to the grown folks and that they are in part 
responsible for their appearance. The teacher should strive to 
develop in the children a sense of ownership in the streets and 
a feeling of responsibility for their appearance, and a pride in 
their cleanliness. They should be led, if possible, to want to 
do something to aid in keeping their streets clean. As prepara- 
tion for the taking of an active part in the work for clean 
streets the teacher might assign to the class the question, 
"How do our streets become dirty?" and have them observe 
how waste paper and other rubbish gets into the street and be 
prepared to report to the class of their findings. 

At the beginning of the next civics period the children 
should be called upon to tell what they have observed, the 
teacher noting on the board the important points as they are 
mentioned. This list will probably include such items as 
papers blown from rubbish cans, papers thrown away by boys 
and girls, fruit skins, etc. In the conversation which follows 
the children should be led to see that most of the dirt which 
they have seen is the result of some one^s carelessness. The 
first step in a practical program for clean streets might now 
be taken by having the children want to refrain from throwing 
papers, fruit skins, etc., into the streets. 

The methods of street cleaning will be found to be inter- 
esting. Individuals or groups of children might be assigned to 
find out about different methods of street cleaning and to 
report their findings to the class. In such work the children 
making the reports may be made to feel responsible for the 
lesson, even to the point of trying to answer questions which 
other children may raise. The collection of pictures of the 
apparatus used in cleaning the streets, of pictures of dirty 
streets and clean streets, will help to hold the interest of the 
children. The writing of short accounts of things they have 
seen or read, and the illustrating of these accounts with pic- 
tures or drawings, will be found to be of value. Bulletins and 
posters issued by the Bureau of Highways, magazine articles, 
newspaper clippings, etc., might be used as exhibits. 
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The children should be made familiar with the city regu- 
lations, especially those concerning the disposal of garbage,, 
ashes and waste, the throwing of papers, etc., into the streets. 
They should be led to see the reasons for such laws. The 
teacher should strive to develop a sympathetic attitude of 
mind on the part of the children toward these laws. 

Excellent opportunity is afforded in this work to teach in 
a natural setting the civic virtues of this and previous grades. 
The children should be led to respect the service which the 
street cleaners are rendering and to realize the value of and 
necessity for their work. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

Introduction 

In the third and fourth grades a study was made of some 
of the people who render service to the community. In the 
fifth grade a study is begun of some of the things which are 
civic in their nature and about which every intelligent citizen 
should have some knowledge. It is not intended that a de- 
tailed study be made of the various topics suggested. The ex- 
tent to which the study should go is to be determined by the 
interest of the children. The principal object is to have the 
children thinking about matters of civic nature. As in the 
earlier grades, the work should be largely informal, consisting 
of conversations, visits, reports by the children. The work 
of the September-January term aims to arouse the interest of 
the children in such matters of civic nature as water, gas, 
electricity and the telephone ; that of the February-June term 
to give the children an intimate knowledge of the places and 
activities of civic interest in the neighborhood. The study of 
the City beautiful affords opportunity for constructive work 
by the children, who should be encouraged to take an active 
part in this movement. 



September-January 
I. Water 

1. The house supply: Places in our houses where we can get 

water — the kitchen, the bathroom, etc.; the inconveni- 
ence or even suffering which might be caused hj our 
supply of water being shut off. 

2. Uses to which water is put: 

In our houses — drinking, washing, cooking, etc. 
In large buildings — manufacturing; the water tank. 
In the streets — street sprinkling, street cleaning, fire- 
fighting; the high pressure system. 
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3. How the water is brought into onr houses : Trace the water 

back in the pipes to the service pipe which supplies the 
house, and thence to the street main; the large num- 
ber of houses supplied with water from this one main; 
the wonderful network of water pipes beneath the 
streets in our great city; the great mains which supply 
the smaller ones. 

4. Where the water comes from: The story of a visit to the 

water works; the sources from which the water is ob- 
tained; the great pumps which force the water into 
the reservoirs; how the reservoirs distribute the water 
through all the mains and pipes in the city. 

5. How the water is made clean and pure: The story of a 

visit to a filtration plant; what happens to the water; 
the people who live along .the river should be careful 
not to allow filth to drain into it. 

6. Where the waste water goes. 

7. How the people in Colonial days in our city got their 

water: The river, the stream, the well, the pumps, the 
old wooden water pipes, the first pumping station where 
City Hall now stands; the inconveniences which peo- 
ple had to endure; present-day conditions in rural dis- 
tricts. 

8. How important the water supply is to every one in the 

city: The co-operation which makes possible our pres- 
ent water supply. 

9. How the men who are employed in the water works, those 

who lay and attend to pipes, etc., serve all the people. 
10. Our duty in regard to the water supply: The great value 
of water to us all; the cost of furnishing so much 
water ; ways in which water is wasted ; ways in which 
this waste may be prevented; the water meter. 

II. Gas 

1. The house supply: Places in our houses where we have gas; 

the uses to which we put gas in our houses — lighting, 
heating, cooking, etc; comparison with methods used 
in Colonial days in doing these various things. 

2. How the gas is brought into our houses: Trace the gas 

pipes through the walls of the house to the cellar; the 
gas meter — how to read it; the network of pipes under 
our city streets ; the gas mains ; comparison with water 
supply. 

3. Where the gas comes from : The story of a visit to the gas 

works; how the gas is made — story told very simply if 
children are interested; how the gas is stored in great 
tanks and forced to all parts of the city. 
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4. How the people who manufacture gas or aid in its distribu- 

tion serve all the people : How their faithfulness makes 
it possible for us to have gas to use at all times. 

5. Care in the use of gas: The danger of explosion from gas; 

the slot meter — eare in its use. 

III. Electricity 

1. The story of Franklin and his kite. 

2. How electricity is carried: Comparison of telephone wires, 

electric light wires, etc., with gas pipes and water 
pipes; precautions taken in wiring buildings — ^insula- 
tion, inspection. 

3. Uses to which electricity is put: Lighting buildings and 

streets; carrying messages — telephone, telegraph and 
wireless; driving street cars, trains, machinery; do- 
mestic purposes. 

4. Where electricity comes from: Story of a visit to a power 

house. 

5. Services rendered by the men who manufacture and aid in 

the distribution of electricity: Story of the hardship 
and perils of the linemen, particularly in time of storm. 
€. Danger of touching fallen wires in the street. 

IV. Telephone 

1. Story of the invention of the telephone. 

2. School telephone discussed: Its usefulness. 

3. How messages are carried over telephone wires: The net- 

work of telephone wires. 

4. Story of a visit to a telephone exchange: The operators — 

how busy they are kept; their faithfulness — how they 
are always ready to answer our call; how operators 
transmit fire and burglar alarms. 

5. How we may help those who are rendering us this service: 

Correct method of using the telephone. 



February-June 
I. The Neighborhood 

1. The school : Interesting facts about ' ' Our school ' ' — ^if any 
persons of prominence have ever attended the school 
they might be named; interesting stories about the 
name of the school; some idea of the number of chil- 
dren in the school; the school as one of the large num- 
ber of schools in our city; what the school is doing for 
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its boys and girls; comparison with the ungraded coun- 
try school; nearby elementary and high schools should 
be named and their locations taught; try to have the 
children feel a sense of ownership in the school and 
responsibility for caring for itj loyalty to the schooL 

2. The playground: 

The school yard; the games which are played there; 

fair play. 

The summer playground in the school yard; what the 

children do. 

Recreation centers and public playgrounds. 

The play street. 

The public bath. 

3. The library: Where the nearest library to the school is to 

be found — ^how to go there; a visit to the library — the 
story-telling hour; how to become a member — encour- 
age membership ; how to find the books we want ; how 
we may help the librarian ; the care of books borrowed 
from the library; the idea of ownership in the public 
library. 

4. Other buildings or places of general interest in the neigh- 

borhood : How to reach them ; how to direct strangers 
to them; some idea of the service rendered there. 

II. The City Beautiful 

1. Trees for Philadelphia: How trees beautify the city; 

Arbor Day; how we may protect the trees — ^by using 
tree boxes, by destroying the tussock moth, by banding 
trees with tanglefoot. 

2. Flowers for Philadelphia: How flowers beautify the city; 

planting and cultivating flowers to beautify our homes, 
our school, our squares and parks; care not to injure 
or destroy the flowers; what the schools are doing to 
help the children have flowers at home; the ** Flow- 
ers for Philadelphia" movement. 

5. Clean-up week: Talks on how dirt and filth are sources of 

disease ; arouse interest in what the city is trying to do. 
Note. — Relate to Street cleaner, Ash collector, Buhhish collector. 

4. Public square: The public square nearest to the school — 

show how it belongs to all the people; the square as a 
breathing spot — ^how it helps people in regard to health; 
the band concerts. 

5. Fairmount Park: How to go there; a visit to the Park; 

some idea of the various places of interest. 
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III. Safety First 

1. Sources of danger: Trolley cars; automobiles; wagons; 

wires, etc. 

2. Ways of protecting ourselves from danger: The danger of 

playing on the street. 

3. A safe and sane Fourth: Danger from fireworks to our- 

selves, to others; damage to property. 
Note. — ^Relate to The playground. 



Suggestive Lesson — ^Wates 

The outline of this topic, as it is given in the course of 
study, is suggestive of the order in which the various subjects 
might be taken up. It is not necessary, however, that this or- 
der be observed. The lesson might very well begin with the 
historic treatment, How the people in Colonial days in our city 
got their water. 

The first step should be to arouse the children's interest 
in the subject under consideration. This might be done by 
means of a story, or by asking such questions as would make 
the children want to tell something which they know about the 
subject; it might grow naturally out of a history lesson, or 
any of a number of ways which the resourcefulness of the 
teacher suggests. The aim in the first period should be to 
bring the children to a point where there is something about 
which they want to know more. An individual or a group may 
be assigned to investigate. The investigation may take the 
form, for example, of visiting a water pumping station, ques- 
tioning older persons, reading an account or a story to which 
'the children have been directed by the teacher. The report 
on and the discussion of the material found by the children 
may consume all of the next period. The teacher should act 
as a guide to the conversation, and, by questions or sugges- 
tions, keep the conversation confined to the subject in hand, 
and lead to new subjects to be investigated. Practically all 
the desired information can be obtained by the children and 
be given by them to the class. If it is impossible for the en- 
tire class to visit the water works, children should be encour- 
aged to make the visit individually. Oral reports to the class 
by such children afford excellent training in oral expression as 
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well as valuable civic instruction. The work should not be 
forced. When interest lags a change of subject would be in 
order. The collection of pictures of places and things con- 
nected with the city water supply will add to the interest in 
the work. Written reports should be illustrated with such 
pictures whenever possible. 



SuGGESnvB Lesson — Gas 

The presence of gas-jets in the classroom afifords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for approaching this topic in a novel and 
interesting manner. The teacher strikes a match and lights 
the gas, looks at it a moment, and then turns it out. This 
act will catch the attention of the children and excite their 
curiosity, and this is exactly what the teacher intends. In the 
conversation which follows the gas may be traced through the 
pipe to the ceiling, down the side walls to the basement, until 
the meter is reached. How to read the meter might then be 
explained, using diagrams, and then the fugitive gas is traced 
to the street. The cover is then taken off the street and be- 
hold! there is exposed a perfect network of pipes and wires. 
One particular pipe is followed till it enters a huge tank, and 
then the class has arrived (in its mind's eye) at the gas works. 
If possible at this point plans might be made for a visit to a 
gas plant by the class, but if this can not be done then indi- 
viduals might be encouraged to visit a gas plant accompanied 
by some older person. 

The civics period following the visit of the class or of in- 
dividuals to a gas plant should be spent in conversation on 
what was seen there or in discussing reports by the children 
who made the visit. 

Such subjects as The house supply y Care in the use of gas, 
etc., could be treated by means of reports by the children. 
The teacher should be careful to impress on the children the 
care which they should exercise in the use of gas. At the 
close of the work a composition on gas might be written and 
illustrated with pictures cut from advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines. 
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Suggestive Lesson — The Library 

In connection with some subject other than civics the 
teacher might make mention of a number of children's books, 
at least one of which she would like to have the children read. 
When it is discovered that the school does not possess some 
of these books, the question could be raised at the next civics 
period as to how they might be obtained. Probably some 
children will be found who are familiar with the public library, 
and they should be given opportunity to tell the class how to 
obtain the desired books. A few skillful questions may serve 
to draw out from them such information as where the nearest 
library is, how to go there, and how one may borrow books. 
The teacher should strive to arouse such interest as will make 
the children who have never been to the library anxious to 
visit it. 

Another method of introducing the topic would be to tell 
the story of the beginning of the public library in Philadel- 
phia. This might be woven into the story of the life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Or again, by reading to the class a selection 
from a story which will be likely to interest them, make them 
want to hear the rest of the story, and then introduce them to 
the library as the place to obtain the books in which this and 
many other interesting stories may be found. 

The next step would be to visit the library. If the day 
on which the library has its story hour is selected there will 
be an added attraction to the visit. After the story hour the 
children should be shown around the library. Most of the 
children who are not already members probably will be anx- 
ious to join. The teacher should secure suflBcient application 
blanks, the filling in of which might constitute a part of the 
next civics period. 

In a series of discussions conducted for the most part in- 
formally in conversational style, points of interest in regard 
to the library might be brought out. Such subjects as the 
care of books might be introduced. As far as possible this 
work should be done by the children. The children should be 
encouraged to talk freely on the topic, and should be made to 
feel that they are contributing to the lesson. 



SIXTH GRADE 
Philadelphia — Its Industries and Occupations 



Introduction 

The work in civics in the first five grades has aimed to lay 
the foundation for good citizenship, first by developing in the 
child some of the fundamental civic virtues, and second, by 
arousing his interest in certain topics of civic importance, as 
foimd in his immediate environment. In the sixth grade, this 
study is continued, but the emphasis is on the industries of the 
city and the industrial life of its citizens. The distinctive aims 
of the work in the sixth grade are three: first, to develop in 
the child a proper pride in his city because of the important 
part which it plays in the industrial world; second, to give him 
information which will help him to select wisely an occupa- 
tion; and third, to- bring him to see the desirability of contin- 
uing his education as long as possible so that he may become 
a more intelligent worker and a better citizen. 

The material that has been selected for the grade is of 
such a nature that unless the teacher is careful in its inter- 
pretation its true purpose will be lost. Studies of particular 
industries or occupations may easily be overdone. An inten- 
sive study of any industry or any occupation is not intended. 
The fundamental purpose of the work of this grade is not the 
acquirement of detailed information concerning particular in- 
dustries or occupations, but rather the acquirement of a point 
of view which, by developing the aims already stated, will 
make for good citizenship. 

The teacher should familiarize herself thoroughly with the 
work of the earlier grades, so that, when opportunity affords, 
she can show in their natural setting the application of the 
civic virtues to concrete life situations, and so that she can 
also develop naturally out of such situations the idea of ser- 
vice, dependence, interdependence and duty. 
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Sixth Grade 

6A 

I. Appboach 

This should take the form of a discussion about work and 
workers familiar to the children^ the purpose being to 
arouse an interest in the industrial life of Philadelphia 
and to make clear the difference between an industry and 
an occupation. 

II. Industries for Which Philadelphia is Noted 

The manufacture of locomotives. 

Shipbuilding. 

The manufacture of cars. 

The manufacture of hardware: Tools, farm implements^ 
locks, household utensils, etc 

Publishing of books and periodicals. 

Iron and steel works. 

Bridge-building. 

The manufacture of textiles: Woolen and worsted goods; 
hosiery and knit goods; carpets and rugs; cotton goods; 
silk and silk goods; lace, etc.; dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles. 

The manufacture of clothing, including hats and shoes. 

The manufacture of paints. 

The manufacture of leather goods. 

The manufacture of drugs and chemicals. 

The manufacture of confectionery. 

The manufacture of soap. 

Befining of sugar. 

Befining of oil. 

Note. — The preceding list comprises industries which have played 
a leading part in giving Philadelphia its present importance as an 
industrial city. The list is not exhaustive. Other industries, es- 
pecially such as are of leading importance in various sections of 
the city, may be taken for study in the respective sections. In 
general, the choice of industries for study is to be made by prin- 
cipal and teacher. 

6B 

III. Approach 

The treatment of this topic should be similar to tfie treat- 
ment of the approach to 6 A grade, but should also deal 
with the need of choosing eventually an occupation and 
the service to be rendered to the community by useful 
work. 
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IV. Occupations 

Industrial: Carpentry; bricklaying; masonry; painting; 
paperhanging; plumbing; cabinet making; machinist's 
trade; sheet metal work ; foundry work; electrical work; 
printing; garment work; dressmaking; millinery; paper- 
box making; book binding; boot and shoe making; laun- 
dry work; jeweler's trade; mill and factory work. 

Commercial: Salesmanship; telephone operating; stenog- 
raphy and general clerical work; advertising; real es- 
tate ; banking and insurance ; ofSjce and messenger service. 

Professional: Architecture; law; medicine; dentistry; art; 
education; social service; journalism; nursing; librarian- 
ism; chemistry; pharmacy; engineering; ministry. 

Miscellaneous: Farming (including truck farming, poultry 
raising, horticulture, floriculture, apiculture) ; the Army 
and N"avy; civU service; domestic service. 

Note. — In the study of occupations, frequent reference should be 
made to the industries. It should be shown, for instance, that a 
shipbuilding plant gives employment in a number of occupations. 
For the various kinds of mill and factory work, reference can be 
' made to the industries. In general, the choice of occupations for 
study is to be made by principal and teacher. 

V. Conditions of Work 

Compulsory education. 
Employment certificates. 
How workers are protected. 
Continuation schools. 

Note. — ^It will be necessary for teachers to familiarize themselves 
with child labor and factory legislation, in order to handle ade- 
quately the topics which precede. For method of treatment see 
Suggestions concerning general mefhod, 

VI. Ethics in Business 

Keeping a position. 

How to advance. 

Courtesy in work. 

Fitting in with other people. 

j^OTE. The aim in this instruction should be to stress trustworth- 
iness and co-operation as first essentials to insure success to 
workers. For method of treatment see Suggestions concerning 
general method. 
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Suggestions Concerning General Method 

The work in civics in the siicth grade is a continuation of 
the work of the previous grades. The teacher should make 
herself familiar with the work of these earlier grades so that 
she may teach the new topics in the light of what has pre- 
ceded. 

Opportunity will be found for study or review of the civic 
virtues of the first four grades as their practical application is 
seen in the discussion of particular industries or occupations. 
The practice of these civic virtues by the children in the vari- 
ous school activities should be a matter for the constant at- 
tention of the teacher. 

The ideas of service, dependence, interdependence and 
reciprocal duties, developed in the previous grades, may be 
splendidly illustrated and emphasized in the industrial and 
vocational studies. 

The work which is outlined for the 6 A grade as a study 
of the Industries for which Philadelphia is noted should be 
treated in such a way as to give a broad view of the city as 
an industrial center, and of some of the particular industries 
which have helped make Philadelphia famous. The principal 
aim of the work is to develop in the child a proper pride in 
his city because of the important part which it plays in the 
industrial world. The effort, therefore, should not be to de- 
velop geographic concepts, or merely to supply information, 
however valuable, but to produce an attitude of mind. 

For the purpose of the work in civics the industries of the 
city may be regarded as falling into two classes: those which 
are of interest to practically everyone because of their im- 
portance and world-wide reputation, such as shipbuilding; and 
those which are of special interest to the children because of 
their location in the immediate neighborhood. Care should 
be taken that industries representative of botji these classes 
are studied. 

In the study of an industry a visit by the class to the 
plant being considered is the ideal method. When this is not 
feasible visits may be made by individuals and reports of the 
visit given. Pictures, stories and descriptive material should 
be used to supplement the work. The use of the lantern will 
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be valuable. The method in the class should be largely con- 
versational, the children being encoyraged to do the talking. 

The study of Occupations outlined for the 6 B grade has 
two specific aims: first, to give the child such knowledge con- 
cerning the occupations as will guide him when later he comes 
to select his vocation; second, to bring him to see the desir- 
ability of continuing his education as long as possible. 

The child who goes into industry should do so with his 
eyes open. The bjind-alley occupations should be treated in 
such a manner as to cause him to see how undesirable they 
are. No worthy trade should be treated disparagingly. The 
effort should be so to treat each topic that the child will see 
how much to his advantage it will be to fit himself for the 
vocation in which he will be happiest and able to render the 
best service. 

The ideal method of studying any occupation would be 
for the class to visit the places where people may be seen en- 
gaged in the vocation under consideration. When this is not 
feasible visits may be made by individuals who will report 
on what they have seen. Pictures, stories and descriptive 
material should be used to supplement the work. The use of 
the lantern will be valuable. The method should be chiefly 
conversational, the children being encouraged to do the talk- 
ing. When descriptions of technical processes are given the 
controlling idea should be that of enhancing the interest and 
not of imparting technical information. The teacher must 
keep ever in mind the fundamental aims of the study. 

The topics Conditions of work and Ethics in biLsiness 
play a twofold part in the work: first, as they are seen in 
part in the study of the various occupations ; second, as sepa- 
rate topics when they are treated at the end of the grade work. 
Particular care must be taken in the treatment of the subjects 
imder Conditions of work. It is not intended that the labor 
laws, as such, be studied. Emphasis should be placed on the 
idea of safety for the worker. The laws should be treated 
only in so far as they tend to make for the development of the 
aims of the grade work. Especial care must be taken that the 
material is not presented in such a way as to make children 
want to leave school and go to work. 
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Suggestive Lesson — ^Approach to the Industries for 

Which Philadelphia is Noted 

The teacher might begin by asking if all the children have 
always lived in Philadelphia. It is likely that some children 
will say that they have not. The teacher can then lead them 
to tell where they came from and why the family moved to 
Philadelphia. If the children are not themselves newcomers 
they are likely to know people who have recently come. The 
reason given in a large number of cases will be that the father 
or mother expected to find work. This may lead to a talk 
about the possibilities of finding work in Philadelphia. The 
prospects seem to be good compared with other places or all 
these people would not have come. 

The names of the kinds of work mentioned may then be 
written on the blackboard and the children led to suggest more 
occupations. Each child may then be asked to copy the list, 
take it home and see if he can add to it, being encouraged to 
ask his father or mother for assistance. At the next lesson the 
results may be combined into a fairly large list of occupations. 
General talk about them should be encouraged and the chil- 
dren allowed to tell what they know and to state preferences. 
This will stimulate interest in the subject. 

Perhaps at a subsequent period the teacher may lead the 
children to select and group those occupations which belong 
to one great industry. This could be done by asking a boy 
who had suggested the trade of boiler-maker to tell where the 
boiler-maker whom he knows is employed. If at a locomotive 
works, the inquiry would follow as to what other kind of 
workmen went to that same shop and the reply would be 
moulders, riveters, etc. After such discussion the children 
should rearrange their lists of occupations under the heads of 
the industries. 

A lesson such as this will help to explain the difference 
between an occupation and an industry. 

Suggestive Lesson — ^The Manufacture of 

Locomotives 

The study of this industry might be begun by a conversa- 
tion with the class about railroads. Most of the children have 
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seen trains passing, and many have ridden on them. The 
conversation may easily be turned to the locomotive, the most 
spectacular, and, to the child, the most interesting part of the 
train. There should be little diflSculty in arousing interest in 
the locomotive and a lively discussion about it. Pictures of 
locomotives may be used, and, if time permits, stories of rail- 
road life may be told. The part which railroads and therefore 
locomotives play in the industrial and commercial life of the 
world should be brought out. Children may be assigned to 
find out in a general way how extensive railroads are in our 
own and other countries. 

In the next civics period the extent of railroads may be 
considered, the children who have found material on this 
subject reporting to the class. When the idea of the wide use 
of locomotives in all parts of the world has been brought out, 
the question may be raised as to where they are manufactured. 
Newspaper articles, pictures from magazines, etc., bearing on 
the shipping of locomotives from Philadelphia should be used 
in developing the idea of the great part which our city plays 
in supplying the world's demand for locomotives. The con- 
versation will probably turn to the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
as a pioneer and world-famous plant for the manufacture of 
locomotives. 

At this point a visit to the plant would be desirable. If 
the trip cannot be made by the class, an illustrated talk by 
the teacher or some one else who has made the visit will be 
necessary. Individual members of the class should be en- 
couraged to make the visit with some older person and report 
to the class. The pmpose of this work is not to cause the chil- 
dren to become conversant with the manufacture of the par- 
ticular parts of a locomotive or their assembling, but to give 
them an idea of the plant as a whole. The children should 
have some notion of the size of the industry, and of the large 
number of men employed. They should realize to some extent 
the labor and service which makes possible the finished prod- 
uct. In the reports on the visit to the plant or in the talks 
about it, the teacher should stress the idea of the service which 
the people engaged in this industry are rendering. 
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The whole subject should be so handled as to make the 
child feel a pride in living in a city where an industry of such 
importance is to be found. 

The extent to which this work should be continued will 
be determined by the time at the teacher's disposal and by the 
interest of the class. 

Suggestions on the Teaching of the Manufacture 

OF Textiles 

The teacher should select as introductory to this series of 
lessons some textile the manufacture of which is conducted 
in the section of the city in which the school is located. For 
purpose of illustration the subject of lace has here been 
selected. 

Most of the children will probably know where lace mills 
are located, and also be acquainted with some of the people 
engaged in its manufacture. The showing of pieces of lace, 
followed by a story of the people who are especially skillful 
in the production of lace, may be used to introduce the topic. 
The children should be encouraged to talk freely about lace 
and to tell what they know of its manufacture. If a visit to 
a mill where lace is being made could be arranged it would be 
of great value. The talks and reports in succeeding periods 
should be freely illustrated with pictures. 

The nearness of the industry and the children's familiarity 
with it will make it valuable as a type of other industries 
which are not accessible to the class. The teacher should 
strive to bring out the value of the industry, first, to the 
neighborhood in giving employment to its people, and, second, 
to the city and to the whole country by providing for a need 
of the people. It is not intended that specialized processes 
within the industry be studied. 

Following this study of the manufacture of lace, the 
manufacture of other textiles may be taken up. The detail 
with which these industries are studied will depend upon the 
time at the teacher's disposal and upon the interest of the 
class. The topics should be handled so as to develop some 
idea of the importance of the manufacture of textiles in our 
city, of the many wants which the industry supplies, of the 
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great number of people engaged in it, of the wealth which it 
brings to the city, and finally of the wide extent to which our 
textiles are used all over the country. 



SXTGGESTIVE LeSSON — ^APPROACH TO THE SUBJECT OP 

Occupations 

In beginning the work the teacher should refer briefly 
to the great industries studied in the 6 A grade. The con- 
versation could then pass naturally to the part which each 
child expects to take in the work of Philadelphia. The chil- 
dren should be encouraged to state their preferences and to 
talk of the reasons for their choices. These early preferences 
are, of course, not necessarily the ones the children will make 
when entering employment, but such talk tends to open up 
the subject and set them to thinking. 

The idea of making a wise choice will develop as various 
occuptions are mentioned. The children may then be led to 
give the various reasons which should guide one in determin- 
ing one's life work, such as advantages and disadvantages of 
the work, personal fitness, amount of training required, con- 
ditions of work, and possibility of useful service to the com- 
munity. Each child should examine his chosen occupation in 
the light of these reasons. For the girls, a valuable discussion 
could be conducted on why a woman should be prepared to 
earn her own living even though she is likely to marry. The 
teacher should be careful to show that many very desirable 
occuptions require education and that the child who leaves 
school early is at a disadvantage. At the same time it should 
be shown that all useful occupations are honorable. 

The motive for the term's work will therefore appear to 
be to discover what occupations are offered, with their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, so that the child may be in a position 
to help plan his life intelligently. In the preliminary discus- 
sions these points should be merely touched upon to arouse 
interest. They will recur frequently during the study of spe- 
cial occupations, and may be expanded in a final discussion 
at the end of the term. 
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Suggestive Lesson — Paper-Box Making 

An interesting introductioQ to the study of this occupa- 
tion would be to have the children bring to class paper boxes 
of various kinds. Under the direction of the teacher these 
boxes might be examined and finally taken apart so that the 
chilren become familiar with the parts of a box and how they 
were put together. At this point the story of the manufacture 
of a paper box and of the people engaged in this occupation 
may be taken up. 

A visit to a paper-box factory would be valuable. If this 
is impracticable the teacher should make for the class or have 
the class make, under direction, a simple paper box. This 
process may be used to supplement the story of how paper 
boxes are made. The work should be illustrated with pictures 
and blackboard drawings. When there is supplementary 
material available in the form of book or pamphlet descrip- 
tions, it would probably be well to have the reading of such 
material follow and supplement the teacher's description of the 
process. When children are able to describe processes they 
should be encouraged to do so. 

It is not intended that as a result of this study the child 
will be fitted to enter this trade if he so desires. The de- 
scription of the technical process is but incidental to the true 
purpose of the work. As the teacher discusses the trade of 
paper-box making with the class, certain things should be 
made to stand out clearly. The seasonal character of the 
work should be shown, as well as the slight chance for ad- 
vancement which it afifords. On the other hand, the children 
should be led to see the usefulness of labor and the value of 
the service which is being rendered. 

Suggestions on the Teaching op Conditions of Work 

The various subjects suggested under the topic Conditions: 
of work will all have been touched upon in some form or other 
as the different occupations have been discussed. At some 
time during the term's work, preferably toward the end, each 
of these subjects should be taken up and treated separately. 
Under the subjects Compulsory education and Employment 
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certificates, the teacher should try to bring the child to see 
that it is for his own best interest that he has been kept out 
of industry. The story of the dangers and evils of labor by 
young children may be told, and an effort made to get the 
children to feel kindly toward the law which aims to help 
them. Under How workers are protected, the necessity of 
making constant use of all safety devices should be discussed. 
In the study of Continicatum schools the teacher should give 
the children some idea of what these schools are and of the 
work they are doing. 

Throughout, the value of continuing one's education as 
long as possible before going into industry, in order to be 
better fitted for a position of usefulness, should be emphasized. 



STORIES. SONGS AND GAMES 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CIVIC VIRTUES 



Stories 



FIRST GRADE 

OBEDIENCE 



At the little boy's home Richards. Mrs L.B. (H.) (see her PI* 
brother and other fables and stories 1914 p. 65-66) 

Blackle and Mr. Bullfrog Blgham. M.A. (see her Merry animal tales 
1914 p. 38-45) 

Blackle In the trap Bigrham, M.A. (see her Merry animal tales 
1914 p. 53-59) 

Bunny Bunting Coe, Ida and Christie. A.J. (in their Story 
hour readers 1913 Primer, p. 84-90) 

Climbing alone Gatty, Mrs Margaret (see Cabot. Mrs E.L.. Ethics for 
children cl910 p. 81-84) 

Fairy shoes Ewing, Mrs J.H. (Q.) (in Elson, W:H. Primary school 
readers cl912 v. 3, p. 23-28) 

Foolish weather vane (see Perdue, H.A. and Griswold. S:B. 
Language through nature, literature and art cl902 p. 180-182) 

Little shepherd Lindsay, Maud (see her More mother stories 1914 
p. 95-100) 

Naughty comet Richards, Mrs L.E. (H.) (see her Pig brother and 
other fables and stories 1914 p. 129-140) 

Raggylug; the story of a cottontail rabbit Seton, E.T. (see his Wild 
animals I have known 1898 p. 91-143) 

(see Bryant, S:C. Best stories to tell to children 

1912 p. 18-21) 

(see Bryant, S:C. How to tell stories to children 

C1905 p. 130-133) 

Sailor man Richards Mrs L.E. (H.) (see her Pig brother and other 
fables and stories 1914 p. 34-36) 

(see Bryant, S:C. How to tell stories to children 

C1905 p. 201-203) 

Tale of Peter Rabbit Potter, Beatrix (in Hervey, W.L. and Hix. 
Melvin Horace Mann readers cl914 v. 2, p. 146-154) 

Ulysses and the bag of winds; a Greek legend (in Elson, W:H. Pri- 
mary school readers cl912 v. 3, p. 111-114) 

57 
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Stories 

What broke the china pitcher Howliston. Mary (see Bailey, C.S. 
and Lewie, CM. eds. For the children's hour 1916 p. 129- 
131) 



(in ESson, W:H. Primary school readers cl912 

V. 3. p. 218-222) 

Songs 

Bed time (see Poulsson, A.E. and Smith, Eleanor Sonirs of a 
little child's day 1913 p.l7) 

Minding their mother (see Poulsson. A.E. and Smith, Eleanor 

Son«rs of a little child's day 1913 p. 62) 

Obedient (see Poulsson. A.E. and Smith, Eleanor Songs of a 
little child's day 1913 p. 7) 

Songs 
Simon says "Thumbs up" Stecher, W:A. (see his Games and dances 



C1916 p. 186) 



Stories 



CLEANLINESS 



Discontented mill window Harrison, Elizabeth (see her In story land 
C1896 p. 105-112) 

Dust under the rug (see Lindsay, Maud Mother stories 1900 

p. 157-164) 

Giant's kettle Guerber, H.A. (see Rafter, P.P. City and town 

1913 p. 55-57) 

Keeping the streets clean; an adaptation Richman, Julia and 

Wallach, Isabel (see Rafter, P.F. City and town 1913 p. 
164-167) 

Lessons from the animals (in Warner, Mrs E.E. (K.) Character 

building readers cl910 v. 2, pt. 1, p. 92-94) 

Petro (in Jones, Lt.H: Readers by errades cl903 v. 3, p. 92-96) 

Pig brother Richards, Mrs L.E. (H.) (see her Pig brother and other 
fables and stories 1914 p. 1-4) 



(see Bryant, S:C. How to tell stories to children 

C1905 p. 141-144) 

Songs 

Little house-wife (in Riley, Mrs A.C. (D.) and Gaynor, J.L. 

Songs of the child-world cl897 v. 1, p. 13) 

Sweeping and dusting (in Riley, Mrs A.C. (D.) and Gaynor, J.L. 
Songs of the child-world . cl904 v. 2, p. 74) 

Washing and ironing (see Hill, M.J. and Hill, P.S. Song storiea 
for the kindergarten cl896 p. 59) 

ORDERLINESS 

Stories 

Fairy who came to our house Bajley, C.S. (see Bailey, C.S. and 
Lewis, CM. eds. For the children's hour 1915 p. 29-32) 
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Stories 

Irene, the idle Inman, H.E. (in EHson, W:H. Primary school 
readers cl912 v. 3, p. 98-109) 

'""^^r **•;,•• ^*° ^°^®' ^•^•' Pritchard. M.T. and Brown. 
E:V. Readers 1909 v. 3, p. 123-138) 

Little servants Dayre, Sydney (see Poulsson, A.E. In the child's 
world 1894 p. 108-111) 

Ten fairies Guerber. H.A. (see Bryant. S:C. Stories to tell to 
children cl907 p. 103-108) 

Songs 

Ragman (In Riley. Mrs A.C. (D.) and Gaynor, J.L. Songs of 
the cnild- world cl904 v. 2, p. 81) 

„^ . COURTESY 

Stones 

Cosy lion Burnett, Mrs F.H. (Mrs Stephen Townsend) 

Boy's manners Richards, Mrs L.E. (H.) (see Rafter. P.P. City and 
town 1913 p. 5-10) 

Fleetfoot and Bilfy (see Bigham. M.A. Merry animal tales 1914 
p. 180-185) 

Four footed gentlemen Molesworth. MIrs (see Cabot, Mrs E.L. 

Ethics for children cl91iO p. 28-30) 

Golden rod (see Bryce, C.T. That's why stories cl910 p. 102- 
106) 

How little Cedric became a knight Harrison. Elizabeth (see her In 
story land cl895 p. 143-160) 

How Patty gave thanks Poulsson, A.E. (see her In the child's world 
1894 p. 94-97) 

Humming bird and the butterfly (in Hervey. W.L. and Hix, Mel- 
vln Horace Mann readers cl909 v. 2, p. 69-70) 

Landlord's mistake (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous people cl912 
p. 54-57) 

Little lady Alcott. Li.M. (in Warner, Mrs E.E. (K.) Character 
building restders cl910 v. 3, p. 52-64) 

Please Aspinwall, Mrs Alicia (in Van Sickle, J.H., Seegmiller, W. 
and Jenkins, F. eds. Riverside readers cl911 v. 2, p. 139- 
144) 

"Please" (in Buckwalter, Geoffrey Readers cl907 v. 3, p. 25) 

Polite monkey (in Hervey, W.L. and Hix, Melvin Horace Mann 
readers cl909 v. 2, p. 1-2) 

Surly guest (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous people cl912 

p. 127-129) 

Songs 

Polite (see Poulsson, A.E. and Smith, Eleanor Songs of a little 
child's day 1913 p. 10) 
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HELPFULNESS 
Stories 

Ant and dove ^sop (see his Fables; ed. by Mrs J.H. <S.) Lansingr 
C1916 p. 26-28) 

Appleeeed John Chapman, John (see Bailey. C.S. and Lewis* 
CM. eds. For the children's hour 1915 p. 182-185) 

(see Poulsson, A.E. In the child's world 1894 

p. 59-61) 

Blind man and the lame man ^sop (see his FaUes; ed. by Mrs 
J.H. (S.) Lansinsr cl916 p. 130-131) 

Brownies Hoxie, J.L. (in Elson, W:H. Primary scho<^ readers 
c.1912 V. 3. p. 29-36) 

Crane express (in Holmes, Q:F. Readers n.d. v. 3) 

(see Poulsson, A.E. In the child's world 1894 p. 14-16) 

Do what you can (see Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, CM. eds. 

For the children's hour 1915 p. 67-68) 

(in Warner, Mrs E.E. (K.) Character building: readers cl910 

V. 2, pt. 1, p. 25-29) 

Elves and the shoemaker Orimm, Herman Norton, C.E. ed. 

(see Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, CM. eds. For the children's 
hour 1915 p. 100-102) 

(see Bryant, S:C. Stories to teU to children cl907 

p. 109-112) 

(in Fasset, J.H. Beacon readers v. 2, p. 7-12) 

(see Scudder, H.E. Fables and folk stories cl882 

p. 29-32) 

Golden rod (see Bryce, CT. That's why stories cl910 p. 102- 
106) 

How the home was built Lindsay, Maud (see her Mother stories 
1900 p. 47-54) 

(see Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, CM. eds. ' For 

the children's hour 1915 p. 39-42) 

How the robin's breast became red (see Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, 
CM. eds. For the children's hour 1915 p. 179-180) 

(see Farmer, F. V. Nature myths of many lands 

C1910) 

Kind old oak (see Poulsson, A.E. In the child's world 1894 p. 
48-49) 

Little cook McCorkle, L.A. (in Elson, W:H. Primary school 
readers cl912 v. 2, p. 146-150) 

Little deeds of kindness Poulsson, A.E. (see her In the child's world 
1894 p. 27-30) 

Little lights (see Bryce, CT. Fables from afar cl910 p. 130- 
133) 
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Stories 

Lion and the mouse ^sop (see his Fables; ed. by Mrs J.H. (S.) 
Lansing cl915 p. 61-62) 

Mrs. Thrifty-ant's fall (see Bigham, M.A. Merry animal tales 

C1914 p. 97-102) 

Stone in the road Arnold, S:L. (see Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, 
CM. eda. For the children's hour 1915 p. 102-104) 

Story of Wylie Brown, John (see Bryant, S:C. How to tell stories 
to children cl905 p. 182-186) 

Wheat field Richards, Mrs L.E. (H.) (see her Pig brother and other 
fables and stories 1914 p. 21-23) 

Why the evergreens keep their leaves In winter Holbrook, Florence 

(see her Book of nature myths 1902 p. 118-122) 



(see Bryant, S:C. How to tell stories to children 

cl9|05 p. 153-156) 

Why violets have golden hearts (see Bigham, M.A. Fanciful flower 
tales 1913 p. 98-106) 

Songs 
Busy wind (see Poulsson, A.K and Smith, Eleanor Songs of a 
little child's day 1913 p. 36) 

Useful (see Poulsson, A.E. and Smith, Eleanor Songs of a little 
child's day 1913 p. 8) 

KINDNESS TO ANIiVIALS 
Stories 

Christmas In the barn Amstein, Frances (see Poulsson, A.E. In 
the child's world 1894 p. 119-122) 

Dumpy, the pony Lindsay, Maud (see her More mother stories 

1914 p. 117-123) 

Jack and Jennie Sparrow Foster, Charles (see Poulsson, A.E. In 
the child's world 1894 p. 285-286) 

Little girl with the light Lindsay, Maud (see her Mother 

stories 1900 p. 29-35) 

Little worm that was glad to be alive Peabody, E:P. (see Poulsson, 
A.E. In the child's world 1894 p. 272-274) 

I^Aoily's iamb (see Poulsson, A.E. In the child's world 1894 p. 
416-418) 

IMrs. Tabby Gray Lindsay, Maud (see her Mother stories 1900 

p. 11-15) 

Out of the nest Lindsay, Maud (see her More mother stories 1914 
p. 69-75) 

Pet kitten (in Baldwin, James and Bender, I.C. Readers 

C1911 V. 2, p. 63-66) 

Songs 

Chilly little chickadees (see Walker, G.A. and Jenks, H.S. 
Songs and games for little ones cl887 p. 55) 
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Songs 

I love little pussy (in Smith, Bleanor Songs for little children 
C1887 V. 1, p. 92) 

Little pony (see Jenks, H.S. and Rust, liabel comp. and eds. 

Song echoes from child land cl896 p. 120) 

My kitten (in Smith, Eleanor Music course 12K)8 y. 1, p. 68) 



SECOND GRADE 

PUNCTUALITY 
Stories 

Antl-behInd time society (see Ballou. E.U Guide right 1908 

p. 26) 

Dilly Dally Frescott, M:W. (see Dillingham, E:T. and Emer- 
son, A.P. Tell it again stories cl911 p. 147-150) 

Elf's flower (see Bryce, C.T. That's why stories cl910 p. 79-98) 

Georgie lie abed (see Pyle, Katharine Careless Jane and other tales 
C1895 p. 35-42) 

in a minute (in Judson, H.P. and Bender, I.C. Graded litera- 
ture readers 1900 v. 2, p. 33) 

Secretary's watch (in Buckwalter, Greoffrey Readers cl907 v. 8, 
p. 91) 

Wishing wishes Lindsay, Maud (see her More mother stories 1914 
p. 15-23) 

Songs 

Prompt (see Poulsson, A.E. and Smith, Eleanor Songs gf a 
little child's day 1913 p. 6) 

Games 

Arms, legs and trunks (see Stecher, W:A. Games and dances 1916 
p. 185-186) 



TRUTHFULNESS 

Stories 
Act the truth (see White, E.E. School management 1894 p. 
270-271) 

Boy and the robbers (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous people 

C1912 p. 98-101) 

Boy who cried "Wolf" (see Bryant, S:C. Stories to tell to children 
C1907 p. 68-69) 

Coming of the king Richards, Mrs L.E. (H.) (see her Pig brother 
and other fables and stories 1914 p. 11-14) 

Damon and Pythias (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous stories retold 
C1896 p. 100-102) 

Finn and the pear (in Cyr, E.M. (Mrs R. P. Smith) Readers 1901 
V. 2, p. 152) 
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Stories 
Firebrands Martin, F.B. and Davis, 0;M. 

Colden pears Keyes, A.M. (in Elson, W:H. Primary school readers 
C1912 V. 3, p. 84-92) 

Lost hat (see Turner, E:A. Stories for young children n.d. 

p. 30) 

Loving cup which was made of Iron Harrison, Elizabeth (see her In 
story land cl895 p. 78-85) 

Prince Frederick (see Ballou, E.L. Guidoi rigrht 19^08 p. 37) 

Washington and the colt (see Wilson, Mrs Li.L. (W.) History reader 
1911 p. 202-203) 



(in C^de, A.M. and Wallace, Liillian Through the year 

1899 V. 2, p. 23-24) , 

What the' clock said in Baldwin, James and Bender, I.C. 

Readers cl911 v. 3, p. 36-39) 



FAIR PLAY 

Stories 

Bell of Atrl; an Italian tale (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous stories 
retold 01896 p. 69-75) 

(in Carroll, C.P. and Brooks, S:C. Readers 1910 

V. 3, p. 22-25) 



(in Elson, W:H. Primary school readers cl912 v. 2, p. 

80-85) 

Tom and Jerry (in Warner, Mrs E.E. (K.) Character building readers 
cl910 V. 1, pt. 2, p. 39-40) 

Way to have a good time (in Judson, H.P. and Bender, I.C. 

Graded literature readers cl900 v. 2, p. 52) 



SAFETY 

Stories 
Firebrands Martin, F.E. and Davis, G:M. 

Policeman (see Rafter, P.F. City and town 1913) p. 132-136) 

Sammy's disobedience (see Ballou, E.L. Guide right 1908 p. 10 

Songs 

Flagman (in Riley, Mrs A.C. (D.) and Gaynor, J.L. Songs of 
the child world cl904 v. 2, p. 78-80) 

KINDNESS TO ANIIVIALS 
Stories 

Fairy bird (in Baldwin, James and Bender, I.C. Readers 

C1911 V. 3, p. 99-107) 

Hans and his dog Lindsay, Maud (see her More mother stories 

1914 p. 35-51) 
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Stories 
House In the wood; adapted from Qrlmm Bailey, C.S. ed. (see 
Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, CM. eds. For the children's hour 
1916 p. 321-326) 

Little yellow wing (in Warner, Mrs E.E. (K.) Character building 
readers cl910 v. 2, pt. 2, p. 189-195) 

Origin of the pussy willows (see Bigham. M.A. Fanciful flower tales 
1913 p. 93-98) 

Our wren house (In VanSickle, J.H., Seegmiller, W. and Jen- 
kins, F. eds. Riverside readers cl911 v. 3, p. 33-36) 

Spotty's family Jarvis, Josephine (see Poulsson, A.E. In the 
child's world 1894 p. 146-147) 

What kept the new chimney waiting Donnell, A.H. (see Bailey, C.S. 
and Lewis, CM. eds. For the children's hour 1915 p. 
42-44) 



(in Carroll, CF. and Brooks, S:C Readers 

1910 V. 3, p. 62-65) 



(in Elson, W:H. Primary school readers cl912 

v. 3, p. 210-212) 

Who ate the dolly's dinner Curtis, I.G. (see Bailey, C.S. and 

Lewis, CM. eds. For th« children's hour 1915 p. 225-227) 

THIRD GRADE 

«^ . THOROUGHNESS 

Stones 

Dust under the rug (see Lindsay, Maud Mother stories 1900 

p. 157-164) 

Four apple trees (in Warner. Mrs E.E. (K.) Character building 
readers cl910 v. 2, pt. 2, p. 76-80) 

Give heed to little things (in Jones, L.H: Readers by grades 1904 
V. 2, p. 152) 

Honest work (in Jones, L.H: Readers by grades cl903 v. 4, 
p. 207) 

Horse shoe nails (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous people cl912 
p. 51-54) 

Lesson In nest building; an old English tale (see Baldwin, James 

Fairy stories and fables cl895 p. 162-165) 



(in Elson, W:H. Primary school readers cl912 v. 2, p. 
71-72) 



(see Perdue, H. A. and Oris wold, S:E. Language through 

nature, literature and art cl902 p. 201-203) 

Roilo's garden Abbott, Jacob (in Gordon, B.K. Readers cl910 

V. 3, p. 157-164) 

Tabby and the mice (in Jones, L.H: Readers by grades 1904 
V. 2, p. 91) 
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Stories 



Treasure In the orchard iBeop (in Lewis, H.P. and Lewis. 
Elizabeth Llpplncott readers 1912 v. 3, p. 162-166) 



(see Bryant. S:C. Stories to tell to children cl907 p. 194- 
196) 



HONESTY 
Stories 

Hat post office (in Hervey, W.L. and Hix, Melvln Horace Mann 
refulers cl910 v. 8, p. 146-147) 

Honest bee (in Warner. Mrs E.E. (K.) Character buildins: readers 
C1910 V. 1, pt. 2. p. 55-66) 

Honest Indian (in Hervey. W.L. and Hix, Melvln Horace Mann 
readers cl909 v. 2, p. 83-35) 

Honest woodman (see Poulsson, A.E. In the child's world 1894 

p. 22-24) 

Lincoln and the borrowed book in Hervey, W.L. and Hix, Melvin 
Horace Mann readers cl910 v. 3. p. 82-84) 

Lincoln's honesty (see Wilson, Mrs L.L. (W.) History reader 1911 
p. 190-191) 

Little lad of long ago Allen, A.E. (see Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, 
CM. eds. For the children's hour 1915 p. 267-270) 

(in Elson, W:H. Primary school readers cl912 

v. 3, p. 158-161) 

Pied piper of Hamelln town (see Bryant, S:C. Best stories to tell to 
children 1912 p. 30-38) 

(see Bryant, S:C. How to tell stories to children cl915 

p. 145-153) 

(see Wlhittier, J:G. ed. Child life; a collection of poems 

C1871 p. 121-130) 

Stolen corn (see Bailey, C.S. and Lewis, CM. eds. For the 
children's hour 1915 p. 68-69) 

Trusty Hans; a German folk tale (in (Gordon. E.K. Readers cl910 
p. 92-96) 



RESPECT 
Stories 

How the boys befriended the old lady Lascomb, Fannie (in Warner, 
Mrs E.E. (K.) Character building readers cl910 v. 2, pt. 1, 
p. 116-119) 

Sir Walter Raleigh (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous stories retold 
C1896 p. 54-67) 

sens of the Caliph (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous people cl912 
p. 96-97) 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
Stories 

Androclet and the lion (see Baldwin, James Fifty famous stories re- 
told cl896 p. 87-91) 

Bird's nest. Hay, M.C. (in Baldwin, James and Bendgr, I.C. 
Readers cl911 v. 4. p. 181-186) 

Boy who loved birds (in Hill, D.H., Stevens, F.L. and Burkett, 
C:W. eds. Readers cl906 v. 3, p. 171-175) 

General Grant's kindness to horses Greenleaf, E.M.C. (in Warner, 
Mrs E.E. (K.) Character building readers cl910 v. 4, p. 16-17) 

Hero and his friend (in Baldwin, James and Bender, I.C. 

Readers cl911 v. 4, p. 67-69) 

Little brothers of the air (see Baldwin. James Fifty famous people 
C1912 p. 118-120) 

Old Jessie's Christmas Smith, A.H. (in Howe, W.D., Pritchard, M.T. 
and Brown, B:V. Readers 1910 v. 4, p. 107-116) 

Stone of gratitude (see Bryce. C.T. That's why stories cl910 

p. 109-115) 

Story of Raggles (in Baldwin, James and Bender, LC. Readers 
C1911 V. 4, p. 149-152) 

Webster and the woodchuck (see Baldwin, James Thirty more fa- 
mous stories retold cl905 p. 62-66) 



Index to Titles of Stories, Songs and Games 
Referred to in the Preceding List 



PAOS 

Act the truth 62 

American book of golden deeds 66 

Androdes and the lion 68 

Another bird story 66 

Another wolf story 66 

Ant and dove 60 

Antl-bdiind time society 62 

Appleseed John 60 

Arnold Winkelreid 66 

Arms, legs and trunks 62 

At the little boy's home 67 

Bed time 68 

Bell of Atri 6S 

Bird's nest 68 

Blackie and Mr. Bullfrog 67 

Blackie in the trap 67 

Blind man and the lame man 60 

Bomb 66 

Boy and his donkey 66 

Boy and the echo 07 

Boy and the robbers 62 

Boy and the wolf 66 

Boy, the bees and the British 66 

Boy who cried "Wolf" 62 

Boy who loived birds 68 

Boy's manners 69 

Braye three hundred 66 

Brownies 60 

Bruce and the spider 67 

Bunny Bunting 67 

Busy wind 61 

Catbird 66 

Christmas in the bam 61 

Chilly little chickadees 61 

Climbing alone 67 

Coming of the king 62 

Cosy lion 60 

Crane ezpreas 60 

Crow and the pitcher 67 

Damon and Pythias 62 

Do what you can 60 

Dilly Dally 62 

Dolly's lesson 67 

Discontented mill window 68 

Dumpy, the pony 61 

Dust under the rug 68, 64 

Elfs flower 62 



PAQB 

Elves and the shoemaker 60 

Fairy bird 68 

Fairy shoes 67 

Fairy who came to our house 68 

Finn and the pear 02 

Firebrands 08 

Flagman 68 

Fleetf oot and Billy 60 

Foolish weather vane 67 

Four i^ple trees 64 

Four footed gentlemen 60 

General Grant's kindness to horses. ... 68 

George Stephenson 67 

Georgie lie abed 62 

Giant's kettle 68 

Give heed to Uttle things 64 

Golden pears 68 

Golden rod 69, 60 

Grace Darling 66 

Hans and his dog 68 

Hare and the tortoise 67 

Hat post office 66 

Helen Kdler 67 

Hero and his friend 68 

Honest bee 66 

Honest Indian 66 

Honest woodman 66 

Honest work 64 

Horatius at the bridge 66 

Horse shoe nails 64 

House in the wood 64 

How little Cedric became a knight ... 69 

How Mr. Lincoln helped the pig 66 

How Napoleon crossed the Alps 67 

How Patty gave thanks 69 

How the boys befriended the old lady . . 66 
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FOREWORD 



As this course in civics for grades seven and eight 
is but the continuation and completion of the course 
ah'eady outlined for grades one to six, it will be necessary, 
in order to get the unified spirit and purpose ttiat should 
pervade the whole eight years of civic instruction, to 
make free use of the suggestions offered in the foreword 
to those earlier grades. 

The purpose of the course of study in civics is to give 
the child such instruction and training as will help to make 
him a good citizen. The aim of the course is both im- 
mediate and remote. The course recognizes the child as 
a young citizen, a member of various communities such 
as the home, the school, the neighborhood, the city, the 
state and the nation, and aims to develop habits and ideals 
which will make for right conduct and relationship as a 
young citizen. It also recognizes in the child the future 
adult citizen with wider duties and obligations, and aims 
in part to bring about such a development as will make 
for efficient citizenship in the years to come. 

The question may very properly be raised as to who 
is the good citizen. The good citizen may be defined as 
the one who habitually conducts his own affairs with due 
regard for the welfare of the communities of which he is 
a member, and who is active and intelligent in his co- 
operation with his fellow members for the common good. 
It must be kept in mind that the child can be expected 
only in a small way to measure up to the standard of the 
adult citizen; but that nevertheless he may be truly a 
good citizen as a child, gaining gradually in knowledge 
and power and moving toward the fullness of perfection 
in citizenship. 

Before the child enters school he receives from the 
family life itself his first impressions of co-operation and 



responsibility. Whether these impressions and the social 
habits inculcated shall be for good or ill depends upon the 
atmosphere and efforts of the home. A favorable home 
environment is thus the first factor in the development of 
.good citizenship. 

At an early age the child enters a larger community, 
the school. The establishment of right social rdations 
by and within the school is now of prime importance. 
Moreover, the school should consciously interpret to the 
child the communis nature of the home, for the teacher 
can speak as an interested outsider regarding the relation 
of the child to the parent. The school should also help 
the child to see how members of the communis outside 
the home and the school enter into his life and contribute 
to his welfare and the welfare of others. Civic education 
at this stage need not consider the organized agencies 
through which men co^>perate, but the child must become 
more and more conscious of the interdependence of the 
individuals in a community. He should know not only 
what each community of which he is a member is doing 
for him, but also what he can and should do for it in 
return. The real tests of good citizenship are right think- 
ing, right feeling and right acting. 

Underlying good citizenship is good morality. The 
practice of the civic virtues is the basis for all acts of the 
good citizen. There are certain of the civic virtues so 
fundamental that failure to practice them makes one an 
undesirable member of a community, no matter how well 
educated he may be. Moreover, the practice (and hence 
the teaching) of these virtues must be cumulative, that 
they may become habitual and reinforce one another. 

To carry out the ideas expressed above, the first four 
grades are taken up, in whole or in part, with the funda- 
mental civic virtues: obedience, orderliness, courtesy, 
helpfulness, punctuality, truthfulness, honesty, courage, 
self-control and the Uke. These are to be inculcated by 
means of stories, poems, songs, games and dramatization. 
The aim is both to establish right habits of thought and 
action in the children and to project these habits into the 
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home and into their other community relationships as 
well. 

Beginning with the third grade, the child is brought 
in touch with a wider conmiunity than his school or his 
home. He now learns of the services that are rendered, 
in a personal way, by the grocer, the baker, the plumber, 
the carpenter, the iceman, the dressmaker, the physician, 
the nurse. He then goes on to learn of those more cor- 
porate services, which are nevertheless embodied in a 
personal way through the policeman, the fireman, the 
street cleaner, the ash collector, the garbage coUector. 
From this it is but a step to those long-range personal 
services which are rendered by those who, perhaps from 
a distance, are sending him a supply of water, of gas, of 
electricity. Nor does the child stop with those services 
which are brought to him, as it were: he journeys out 
to meet some of them, such as the library, the museum, 
the art gallery, the park and the playground. And fin- 
ally, when the sixth grade is reached, he learns how adult 
citizens have joined together to render effective service 
in the industrial community; and also something of the 
vocational opportunities that await the young citizen 
when school days are over. 

In all this study of community activity the object of 
instruction is twofold : first, to acquaint the children with 
the complicated community life round about them, of 
which they are to become increasingly active members; 
second, to have them come to perceive that the truly suc- 
cessful citizens are the ones who best embody civic quali- 
ties such as those inculcated in the earlier grades. The 
steps in civic training to be taken through these grades 
are equally clear: first, to secure a fund of information — 
thinking; second, to arouse interest — ^feeling; third, to 
stimulate to co-operation — action. 

Coming now to the civics for the seventh and eighth 
grades, certain fundamental considerations must be kept 
in mind to interpret the course aright. 

1. The work of these two years has mainly to do 
with those fundamental elements of welfare which every 



community is seeking and which in their entirety com* 
prise both the necessities and the comforts of life- 
Health, Protection of Life and Property* Education, Rec- 
reation, Civic Beau^, Communication, Transportation, 
Wealth, — ^these form the main topics through grades 7A, 
7B and 8A, while the means or agencies employed in se- 
curing these elements of welfare naturally become the 
subjects for class investigation and discussion. 

2. In considering the means or agencies under each 
element of welfare the progression is always from func- 
tion to structure, from the near to the more remote, from 
city to state to nation, — but always beginning with that 
which touches the life-experience of the pupils, and so 
arousing their interest at the very start. 

3. In the earlier grades there was no discussion 
about the organization back of the various community 
functions or activities with which the children had come 
in contact. In fact, the word '^government" was hardly 
used at all, for the children would not have been inter- 
ested in learning whether those services were rendered 
by private individuals alone, by public service corpora- 
tions, or by some branch of government. But now the 
time has come for at least a brief consideration of the 
various forms of public or quasi-public organizations 
through which so many community services are rendered. 

4. Frequent diagrammatic summaries of the vari- 
ous governmental departments, bureaus or commissions 
are suggested, as well as a summary at the dose of each 
topic And finally, a review of the organization of the 
executive branch of government is so planned as to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the separate political entities — 
city, state and nation — ^in their relation to the elements 
of welfare. 

5. Unfortunately there exists in every locality a con- 
siderable group of subnormal or abnormal people: those 
who either cannot by their own exertions secure a decent 
supply of the necessities and comforts of life, or who 
refuse to secure this supply through any but anti-social 
means. . These are wards of the state, who must receive 
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special help and guidance. The relation of the eomo 
munity to these non-social or anti-sodal groups is con* 
sidered in the 8B grade, under the titles of Charities and 
Correction. Emphasis is here placed on prevention and 
cure» rather than on repression. 

6. The executive branch of government has been 
treated in grades 7A» 7B and 8A; in 8B» under the topic 
Correction, there occurs a fairly adequate discussion of 
the judiciary; and, under the topic How Our Laws Are 
Made, a discussion of the legislative branch of govern- 
ment. Within this latter topic is included a brief treat- 
ment of the important subject of taxation. 

7. Political parties have been styled the "mucous 
membrane" of the body politic, — ^the tissue that binds 
together our loosely connected organs of government, 
local, state and national No representative democracy 
has yet been discovered that (to change the figure) can 
run without the mechanism of pditical parties. Accord- 
ingly, what is more fitting than that the final topic of 
the course should be Party Government? Under this 
general term opportunity is afforded the future voter to 
learn something of party organization and election ma- 
chinery. It is probably needless to add that this topic 
has nothing whatever to do with i>artisan politics. 

8. It will be observed that each of the elements of 
welfare is treated in the same general way: A. Ap- 
proach ; B. Means by which the community provides for 
the element of welfare under consideration; C. Respon- 
sibility of the citizen. It is believed that this uniform- 
ity of treatment will make both for greater unity and 
clearness in the separate discussions and for a more syn- 
thetic development of the course as a whole. 

It is recommended that each general topic be ap- 
proached in a way that will open up the topic as a whole, 
so that its significance — ^its human interest — ^will at once 
be apparent. Then should follow a consideration of such 
means for securing that particular element of welfare 
as are of most interest (a) to the class, (b) to the teacher^ 
(c) to the community at large. Time wiU not permit a 
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di8cu89ian of fMre than a few of the many means or 
agencies mentioned, and the rather inclusive list is given 
simply for the convenience of the tether. Each general 
topic is expected to receive attenticn: only a few of the 
sub^topics can possibly he covered or should even he at- 
tempted. 

The responsibility of the young citizen to do civic 
acts, or to refrain from doing uncivic ones, should be con- 
stantly emphasized, and without seeming to point the 
moral. The boys and girls will do that for themselves, 
provided of course that the teacher has guided the dis- 
cussion deftly. The important part played by private 
organizations, whether of initiative or of later co-opera- 
tion with governmental authorities, should be constantly 
explained to the class. The pupils should come to realize 
that whereas now their responsibility of good citizen- 
ship is largely individual, and often rather negative in 
character, later it will be collective — ^groupal — working 
through various clubs and other organizations, and 
usually positive in character. In any case, good citizen- 
ship is a life — a growth — ^Democracy in the making ! And 
its kejmotes are obedience, service, co-operation. 

9. The success of these last two years of work in 
civics is closely bound up with a constant use of current 
topics, a constant reference to current events of civic im- 
portance. This means a free use of the newspaper, the 
magazine, and other collateral material referred to in 
the bibliography. When any event of civic importance is 
taking place, such as an election, the opening of Congress, 
or the making of the city budget, it is recommended that 
the teacher, whether of the seventh or eighth grade, shall 
sidetrack temporarily the topic under discussion to take 
up with the class the matter of immediate importance. 
The pupils will thus be shown the value of an active 
interest in public affairs. A bulletin board in the class- 
room is a necessity. On it should be placed newspaper 
clippings, government bulletins, pictures, cartoons and 
oth^: items of current interest. 
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10. In the near future a civics laboratory will be as 
indispensable as one for the teaching of the natural 
sciences. Suggestions on material for such a laboratory 
will be found in the bibliography. The accumulation of 
civic material is a matter of months and years, and to be 
of value part of such material must be renewed from 
time to time. Teachers have a right to expect the co- 
operation of the school authorities to this end, but most 
of the collection will be the product of their own 
initiative and resourcefulness. In each school the mate- 
rial which will accumulate from term to term will require 
for its care at least one vertical filing cabinet for the keep- 
ing of newspaper clippings and pamphlet material, and 
a bookcase for larger books and reports and for sam- 
ples and models of various kinds. 

11* The methods used in teaching community civics 
must be as different as possible from the formal ques- 
tion and answer method and the method of committing 
facts from a book. Questions will of course be asked, 
but they will be for the purpose of stimulating thought 
and interest rather than for testing the memory. Much 
of the work should be informal, consisting of conversa- 
tions, discussions and reports. "Die principal object of 
the study of community civics is to awaken the interest of 
the pupils in their social environment and their relation 
to it as citizens. While much information will be ob- 
tained, the chief value of such study lies in the develop- 
ment of habits of right social thought and action. Each 
subject should be developed as far as possible from the 
personal knowledge of members of the class before work 
is assigned for further investigation. It is quite prob- 
able that, when class discussion follows the points sug- 
gested by the pupils themselves, the work in several 
classes on the same topic will be along different lines 
with entirely satisfactory results. When a subject fails 
to hold the interest of the class it should be dropped per- 
manently, or until it can be approached in a manner which 
will succeed in arousing interest. A textbook, if any is 
used, will be chiefly valuable for reference in seeking more 
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information after class discussion. It is suggested that 
the teacher should have copies of several books which are 
simple enough for use by the pupils. 

Free use has been made of the syllabus on *'The 
Teaching of (Community Civics/' contained in Bulletin 23, 
1915, of the United States Bureau of Education, and 
grateful acknowledgment is hereby tendered the Bureau 
and the authors of the Bulletin for such aid. Other bul- 
letins referred to in the bibliography will be of great value 
to teachers of the New Civics. 



COURSE OF STUDY IN CIVICS 

Grades Seven and Eight 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A COMMUNITY? 

Before beginning a study of the elements of civic 
welfare, the teacher shotdd develop with the class the idea 
of a community. Following is a suggestive lesson show- 
ing how the idea may be developed. 

Suggestive Lesson— The Community 

Most of the pupils will be familiar with the story of 
William Penn and the coming of the Friends. The 
teacher should have the pupils tell of the persecutions 
which these people suffered in England, bringing out the 
idea of the common interest which tied them together 
and led them to seek a home in the new world. The story 
of the selection of the site for the new city might be 
brought out by having the pupils imagine that they were 
on the ship with the first settlers sailing up the Delaware. 
A map of the river drawn on the board will be helpful 
at this point. Such questions might be raised as '"Why 
not settle farther down the river, for example, at Upland 
(Chester) ?'* 'Why not settle on the narrow strip where 
the Schuylkill flows into the Delaware ?" Try to have the 
pupils picture the place which was selected — ^the high 
embankment — ^the fine forest — ^''What did all this mean to 
the settlers ?'' The answers given will probably include 
such statements as: Healthful^ well-drained land; good 
soil ; wood for homes and fires ; abundant game. 

These early settlers had many things in common* 
They had come to the new world so that they might wor* 
ship God in their own manner. They were dependent on 
eadi other for aid as they tried to make use of the nat^ 
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ural resources of the new land to provide for their safety 
and shelter. Whether clearing away the forest, or pre- 
paring the trees as lumber for their homes, or trying to 
develop a food supply, or dealing with the Indians, it was 
the common cause and common interest which bound 
them together. Penn, as the proprietor, had the right to 
make such regulations as he deemed for the best interest 
of the settlers. 



When the ideas outlined above have been developed, 
the pupils should be ready for the definition of a com- 
munity. With the aid of the teacher, the pupils should 
be able to frame a definition for themselves which should 
contain the ideas embodied in the following: ''A com- 
munity is a group of people living together in a giv^i 
locality, bound to one another by common interests, and 
subject to common laws.'' 

After the definition of a community has been devel- 
oped, the teacher should turn the attention of the class 
to finding illustrations of communities. By appljdng the 
definition it will readily be seen that the class itself forms 
a community. The pupils should be encouraged to tell 
of the various interests which they have in common. 
Other illustrations of communities should then be sought. 
The pupils should be led to discover for themselves that 
the home, the school, the shop, the city, the state, the 
nation are all communities. The idea of citizenship as 
membership in the community should be developed. 
Emphasis should be placed on the fact that the pupils are 
citizens now, and not merely to become such at some 
future time. The importance of citizenship, and some of 
its duties and privileges, should be made clear. 

At this point the class will be ready to see that people 
are bound together in communities in order that the wel- 
fare of all may be advanced. As a group they can secure 
more for themselves than they could singly. The ques- 
tion may then be asked ''What are those common inter- 
ests which people in communities are seeking ?" The mis- 
cellaneous suggestions given by the pupils may be placed 
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upon the blackboard, anB, after discussion, will probably 
lend themselves to a grouping under headings such as the 
following: 

Health 

Protection of life and property 

Education 

Recreation 

Civic beauty 

Communication 

Transportation 

Wealth 
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SEVENTH GRADE 

7 A 



Topics:— I. HeftHh 

n. Protoetlon of Lif e aad Prpptrtf 



Topic L— HEALTH 

Introduction 

In the introductory lessons the first thinsr to be fixed 
in the consciousness of the pupil is the importance of 
health. Each pupil should be led to see its importance to 
himself, and thus all the members of the class will come 
to realize that they have a common interest in the matter. 
By extension of the idea, it may be seen that health is a 
subject of common interest to the entire school and to the 
community as a whole. Also, each pupil should appreciate 
that in this matter he is dependent upon the other mem- 
bers of the class and of the school, and that the other 
members are likewise dependent upon him. The same 
interdependence exists in the community at large. This 
being true, the members of the class, the school, tiiie city, 
the state and the nation must work together, and to this 
end definite provisions have been made by these respective 
communities. Whether these community arrangements 
for health prove effective or not depends largely upon the 
interest and intelligence with which each citizen supports 
them. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson— Approach (1) 

This study might very properly be correlated with 
the physiology with which the pupils are familiar. Many 
of the most important rules of hygiene will be known to 
the class. The pupils might be asked to select a number 
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Seventh grade 15 

of these rules and then under the direction of the 
teacher discuss them, keeping in mind the question ''Can 
I observe this rule without the aid of sociely V* A num- 
ber of days might be spent on this discussion in order 
that the members of the class may secure the social point 
of view by their own reasoning, merely guided by the 
teacher. 

The following rules are simply suggestive of the 
lines along which the discussion might be guided. 

1. ''Breathe deeply and freely of pure air.'* The 
class should be led to discover that we sometimes cannot 
observe this rule even when we keep our own premises 
hygienic because our neighbor's yard may contaminate 
the air we breathe ; that the individual when unaided by 
society is unable to keep the air pure in shops, streets, 
schools, churches, theaters and cars ; and that therefore, 
sanitary regulations are necessary. 

2. "Drink freely of pure water." The water supply 
of one family or of an entire community may be contami- 
nated by the sewage of another family or community, and 
there must therefore be authority not only over different 
families in the same community but also over different 
communities. 

8. "Eat moderately of a wholesome, well-cooked 
and well-balanced diet." This rule cannot be observed 
unless society makes and enforces laws concerning the 
condition of food offered for sale and regulating 
slaughter-houses and cold storage. 

4. "Exercise daily the important groups of mus- 
cles." Hence the necessity for establishing gjrmnasiums, 
playgrounds and athletic fields, and for leisure time in 
which to use them. 

5. "Keep the body and its surroundings clean." It 
is impossible to keep the body clean without bathing facili- 
ties. The cleanliness of surroundings is affected by the 
cleanliness of the streets and by the disposal of waste 
and refuse from certain industries. 

6. "Do not expose yourself to contagious diseases." 
The individual is powerless to protect himself from diph- 
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theria, typhoid fever or tuberculosis; a polluted water 
supply may spread a disease through an entire com- 
munity; sewage-polluted oysters or infected milk nuiy 
spread tsrphoid fever to hundreds of consumers ; and one 
person suffering from an infectious disease may endanger 
a whole community. 

As a result of such a treatment of the aK>roach to 
the topic of health the pupils should be led to see that 
there are many things which the community as a whole 
has the right to require the individual to do because of 
the welfare of the whole. Society has a right to compd 
a man to keep his own premises clean, to prevent him 
from selling unwholesome f ood» in fact to do that which 
will make for the best interests of the community. 

When a lively interest has been aroused in the gen- 
eral subject, as introduced in the approach, the class will 
be ready for a detailed study of some of the health 
agencies in the community and the specific duties of the 
citizen in co-operating with each of these agencies. 

SucKSBSTivE Lesson— Approach (2) 

Probably all the pupils in the class will be familiar 
with the quarantine signs which the Bureau of Health 
places on houses in which there are contagious diseases. 
A brief conversation about these signs might be used to 
develop the idea that in cases of certain kinds of diseases 
the community places restrictions upon the citizens. The 
pupils can readily see that these measures are necessary 
to safeguard the public health. In other words, it is a 
^'community interest'' which leads the government to 
take these precautions. The class may then refer to the 
''community interests'' discussed in the previous lesson 
and decide why health is one of them, and why it is the 
most important one. 

It follows then that the community should take spe- 
cial measures to see that all its members have the best 
facilities possible to secure and keep good health. To the 
question ''What are some of the things which are neces- 
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sary for all of us to have in order to be healthy?'' there 
will be varying answers. These, however, may easily be 
resolved into "pure air, pure water, pure food, exercise, 
cleanliness, protection from contagion,'' etc. When these 
have been written upon the blackboard the pupils may be 
encouraged to talk about them, telling what they know of 
the measures used by the community to secure these 
things. The teacher may then base the work of the next 
few weeks upon these subjects, letting the pupils choose 
which they will take up first and guiding them to sources 
of information. 

B. Means by Which the Community Safeguards Health 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

For pure air 

Ventilation of buildings 
Suppression of smoke and gas nuisance 
Tenement house laws and inspection 
Cleanliness of outbuildings 

For pure water i. 

Water system 

Stream protection and filtration 
Sewage disposal 

For pure food 

School luncheons 

Pure food and drug laws ^ 

Inspection of markets and dairies 
Inspection of slaughter houses 
Inspection of cold-storage warehouses 

For exercise 
Gymnasiums 

Playgrounds and athletic fields 
Recreation centers 

For cleanliness 

Disposal of rubbish, ashes and garbage 
Street cleaning 
Public baths 

To avoid contagion 

Medical inspection of schools 
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School none service 

Veccination 

Quarantine 

Insect and vermin extermination 

To restrict the use of artificial stimulants and narcotics 

Regulation of the sale and manufacture of alcohol, to« 
bacco, cocaine and other harmful drugrs 

To regulate working hours and conditions 

Properly equipped schools (desks, lighting) 

Child labor legislation and inspection (age, hours, work- 
ing certiflcates, kinds of employment) 

Factory legislation and inspection (hours, lunch periods, 
sanitation, safety devices, seats for women employees, 
lands of employment) 

Private organizations for the improvement of working 
conditions 

For miscellaneous purposes 
Ambulance service 
Hospitals and dispensaries 
Vital statistics 
Baby-saving campaigns 

Suggestive Lesson— Pure Air 

In the discussion on pure air in the approach to the 
topic of health the question of ventilation will probably 
have been touched upon. A few questions should be suf- 
ficient to bring this subject once again before the class 
and establish in the minds of the pupils why fresh air is 
necessary. ''How men live in a submarine'^ might be used 
as a subject to stimulate further interest. 

When the idea of the necessity for proper ventilation 
of the buildings in which we live has been brought out, 
the attention of the class might be turned to the means 
which exist for ventilating the school building. It would 
then be interesting to assign to different members of the 
class a study of the manner in which other buildings are 
ventilated. These pupils could present the reports orally 
to the class, and such reports could be made the basis of 
discussion. Care should be taken that the scientific na- 
ture of the problem does not cause the lesson to become 
one in natural science. It is the social aspect of the prob- 
lem with which community civics deals. 
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The disQuaaion oC thQ pioU^m of piire wf will prob- 
ably have brought up the questiou M to what w^ are to 
4o when the air is made impure with emoke or ^i^agrei^ 
ahle odors. We may open our windows only to have the 
discomfort of breatiiing smoke or dust-laden air. The 
questions may be raised 'Is this right?'' ''What can we 
do about it?'' The pupils should be encouraged to make 
suggestions as to how thin dif&culty might be correQted. 
When a number of suggestions have beeu made* the 
teacher should assign to some of the pupils the task of 
finding out just what the community is doing to prevent 
these nuisances. 

The pupils should see that the more crowded the 
neighborhood the more difficult it is to secure pure air 
and other healthful surroijndings. By suggestive ques- 
tioning they may be led to describe living conditions 
prejudicial to health which they have seen in crowded 
alleys, couits or back streets. When they have in mind 
definite things which the community should correct, the 
teacher may have one of the pupils read aloud a few 
regulations from the state housing law to show how the 
conununity is attempting to apply a remedy. This should 
be followed by an account, prepared by pupils if possi- 
ble, of the work of the inspectors of housing and sanita- 
tion under the Bureau of Health. The pamphlets of pri- 
vate organizations engaged in this work will furnish 
interesting material. 

The subject of pure air affords a good opportunity 
to show the value pf private organizations in assisting to 
secure improvement in community ntiatters. The private 
agency investigates conditions not yet remedied by gov- 
ernmental agencies, and so arouses public opinion to insist 
upon greater power being given to government officials 
to combat evils. Some very good instances which the 
teacher may use for illustration may be found in the 
work of Philadelphia associations to secure housing and 
other health legislation. Private organizations afford op- 
portunities for individual citizens to co-operate to secure 
better health for the community. They train workers 
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during the period of investigation who may later be em- 
ployed by the government. After the city has been per- 
suaded to undertake any new enterprise, it is necessary 
for the agency to .continue to exist for the purpose of 
making further investigations and suggestions for the 
improvement of the service. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
mental departments may be placed upon the blackboard 
in some such form as this: 

For PURE AIR 
City of Pklladelphte 
Haivr 

BMltkaidClaritiM PibBeSafiity 

BuvnvfHMhk BnnuoflMIfrhipMtiM 

NniaiMlBspwton Saoke lupeeton 

Houiag •b' SaiititiM iMpKton 

Suggestive Lesson— Pure Water 

The interest of the class may be secured by the men- 
tion of some well-known case of t]i)hoid f ever, by a com- 
parison of the ways of getting water in the country and 
the city, or perhaps by calling attention to the extra tur- 
bidity of the water after a heavy rain. It is always well 
to use some recent occurrence to arouse interest in a 
subject whenever possible. The pupils should see that the 
question of having plenty of clean, pure water is a very 
important one from the point of view of both health and 
comfort. They may then be asked to tell how the com- 
munity provides us with good water. Their imperfect in- 
formatiqn should be supplemented, 3f possible, by a 
trip to one of the filtration plants or pumping stations. 
Lacking that, a pupil who has made such a visit, or the 
teacher, should explain the process with the use of pic- 
tures and diagrams. It would be well for the teacher to 
secure a bottle of unfiltered water to compare with the 
filtered product. The pupils should be made to under- 
stand not only how the dirt is removed, but also how the 
harmful bacteria are reduced. 

The important question of conservation of water will 
naturally follow that of filtration. First will come the 
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idea of the great expense incurred by the city to build 
and operate so large a system; next the way in which 
the expense is met by water rents and meter charges; 
then the loss of money to the city when water is wasted. 
The amounts of expense, income and estimated waste may 
be found by the class in the manual of Councils and the 
reports of the Bureau of Water. The pupils are sure to 
become interested in reporting cases of waste which they 
themselves have observed and in suggesting remedies. 
They will see that a leaking hydrant or a faucet with a 
poor washer is practically letting the city's money run 
right into the sewer. The general use of meters should 
be included among the remedies suggested. 

The question of conservation of water may be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the pollution of rivers and the 
need of sewage-disposal plants. For example, if the pupils 
are interested in fishing, conversation on that subject 
wiU develop the fact that the streams in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia are so polluted that few fish can 
live in them, and that the water has to be carefully fil- 
tered before human beings can use it for drinking pur- 
poses. All the expensive filtration work previously de- 
scribed is made necessary because the rivers receive the 
waste from towns up the stream. The community is 
therefore interested in having the streams kept pure. 
Further inquiry will develop the fact that this must be a 
concern of the state, because the rivers are mainly beyond 
the limit of the city control. This discussion leads nat- 
urally to the need for a state Department of Health, and 
the pupils will now be interested to find out what is done 
by this department. 

^nce this is the first time that the government of 
the state has been mentioned, the teacher should make 
sure that the pupils understand the distinction between 
state and cily government. Using a map of Pennsylvania, 
the teacher may point out the relative areas of the city 
and the state, explain briefly the division of the state 
into counties, indicate the seat of government of the 
state, and explain why we have the two governments. 
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Ail the weak progrMdM th^ iiftines of th^ govem- 
metital departmente may be placed npcfn the blackboard iti 
some such form aa this: 

For PURE WATER 
Cltr of PUladelplilii State of PenasylTaBla 

■aytr Gsmior 

Dl9tttenltr fivtttMit«r 

PiHkWMfa iMllfc 

BmnofWate (A«iiteil3rD«artMit«rFiBhniH) 

SuGGES^nvE Lesson^— Pure Food 

In the approach to the subject of health the necessity 
for pure food will undoubtedly have been mentioned, so 
the teacher will have little difficulty in starting a discus- 
sion on that subject. A beginning might be made by 
asking for instances of illness caused by impure food, and 
th^H leading up to the causes for the impurity and the 
means of prevrating it. Milk will serve as a good exam- 
pie. The pupils probably will have learned from their 
physiology or from the numerous baby-saving shows that 
impure milk may cause disease. The necessity for keep- 
iiig milk covered to prevent dirt and dust from falling 
into it, and of keeping it cool to prevent the growth of 
bacteria, may easily be shown. The question will nat- 
urally follow "What does the community do to make sure 
that the milk which we buy is kept clean and cool?** The 
teacher can then tell of the existence of the milk inspect- 
ors of the Bureau of Health, If they have not already been 
mentioned, and show to the cli^s, \vith explanations, the 
pamphlet of the Bureau on "Rules for Milk Inspection.** 
If the teacher so desires, a member of the class might be 
chosen to read the pamphlet and report to the class at 
the next lesson. The teacher can show the way the milk 
is tasted for dirt by running it through a disc of cotton, 
and how it is imUA ict wat» by the principle of specific 
gravity. Unless the matter has been treated in physiol- 
ogy, the pupils should discusK the reasons for the law re- 
quiring pasteuriEation and the serving of milk in bottles. 

Meat, bread and candy may be taken up in ttie same 
way. Meat Inapeetioii offers the opportuni^ of sho^^ing 
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that the federal government is interested in community 
healthy for members of the class will have noticed the blue 
stamp of the federal inspector on meat in the market. 
Discussion of impure candy will offer an opportunity to 
explain the existence of state pure food laws and inspect- 
ors. The completeness with which these subjects are 
treated will depend upon the amount and nature of the 
work previously done in physiology. 

The teacher should be careful to bring out the fact 
that the matter of pure food is a ^'conmiunity interest,'' 
and that we can be protected only through community 
action. How private organizations assist in securing such 

community action may be illustrated by reference to 
some of the leaflets which give an account of their work 

in arousing the community to the necessity for covering 
and protecting food. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
mental departments may be placed upon the blackboard 
in some such form as this: 

For PURE FOOD 
City of Philadelplila State of PeiuuiylTaala ^""aLo^^* *' 

■ayw dtoifwmt Pniideit 

DtytftMitsf DeptrtMBtttf Deptrtanrtif 

HMdthairfClttritiM Agriodtait Agriattnt 

BuMOoflMHIi Di^ud Food Gob- BmaiofdMustiy 

Suggestive Lesson — Cleanuness 

Hie question of cleanliness has been considered be- 
fore in the first grade in the study of the civic virtues; 
in the fourth grade in the study of The street cleaner^ The 
garbage collector, The ash collector and the rubbish col- 
lector; in the fifth grade in the study of Water, and in this 
same grade in problems relating to the City beavUfvl. 
Tbe teacher may also have touched upon these topics in 
the approach to the topic of health. 

The study of street cleaning would form an excellent 
avenue of approach. The streets should be treated as the 
hallways of the dty and as something in which the pupils 
should take pride. Bring out the thought of the amount 
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of time which we spend on the streets going to and com- 
ing from school, church and places of amusement, and 
the consequent need of having our streets dean. Ask the 
pupils if they have seen on their way to and from school 
any dirty places in the streets. As the various exam- 
ples of lack of cleanliness are brought out, the teacher 
might list them on the board and then turn the attention 
of the dass to the causes. It will be seen that a great 
deal of the dirt is the result of carelessness, and hence 
really preventable. The discussion of the careless throw- 
ing away of paper and fruit peelings will lead to the 
realization of the part which the individual plays in caus- 
ing this dirt. An assignment for the next period should 
be to observe people on the streets and to see the ways in 
which they help litter them. 

At the beginning of the next dvics period pupils 
who have made the observations should report to the 
class. The question as to how this particular form of 
dirt might be avoided should be raised. A program 
might be made to enlist the energies of the class in keep- 
ing the school yard and the adjoining streets dean. The 
emphasis throughout should be on what the individual 
may do to prevent unnecessary dirt. 

The littering of the streets on the day waste is being 
removed may be used to raise the question as to whether 
such a condition is necessary. The pupils should be 
brought to see that waste improperly placed on the streets 
is one cause of this. A study of the requirements of the 
law in regard to the disposal of ashes and rubbish might 
be made at this point, so that the pupils will be familiar 
with the city ordinances covering the matter and the 
right of the city to make such regulations (See suggest- 
ive lessons on the approach). A committee might be 
appointed to report, at a civics period following the next 
ash or rubbish removal day, as to the condition of tlie 
streets and the way in which the waste was placed for 
the collectors. This should lead to suggestions as to the 
methods which might be adopted, by both householder 
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and contractor, to prevent unnecessary littering of the 
streets. 

The disposal of garbage, its relation to health, and a 
study of the problem as handled in the community would 
form an interesting subject for another committee to in- 
vestigate. The relation of this subject to the question 
of flies in the neighborhood, and how these militate 
against the health of everyone, should not be neglected. 

The pupils should become familiar with the organized 
means by which the community looks after cleanliness. 
The relation which exists between the contractors and 
the city should be brought out. The method of procedure 
in reporting violations of the rules and ordinances per- 
taining to the cleanliness of the streets should be made 
known. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
mental departments may be placed upon the blackboard 
in some such form as this : 

For CLEANLINESS 
City 

■aytr 

DtpiilBuit of DiptrtMit ef 

fltalthairi Gharite PaUkWorki 

BonuofllMlth Baifuofffighw«ji 

Banu if Water 

Suggestive Lesson — Contagion 

The pupils will be familiar with the quarantine signs 
which are placed on houses in which there is a contagious 
disease. They will also know that the children who live 
in these houses are excluded from school even though 
they themselves do not have the disease. From their 
study of physiology and hygiene, pupils will know why 
it is so important tbsA quarantine regulations be strictly 
observed. Pupils may be assigned to find out how these 
health regulations are made and enforced, what the fam- 
ily physician does when he discovers a case of contagious 
disease, and the work of the health officers employed by 
the city. The entire subject of quarantine should be so 
treated as to develop a sjrmpathetic attitude toward 
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health authorities and health regulations. This will grow 
out of a proper understanding of the nature of the work 
and the reasons for it. The Bureau of Health should be 
seen as a part of the Department of Health and Charities 
under the Mayor. The consideration of some particular 
contagious disease might be made to serve as introductory 
to a study of the work of the state to prevent the spread 
of contagion. For example, a number of cases of typhoid 
fever develop in the city. These cases are reported to the 
Bureau of Health and a quarantine is established. As the 
city health authorities study the situation, they find that 
the source of contagion is an infected milk supply which is 
being received from a district lying within the state but 
outside the city limits. All milk coming from this source 
is immediately excluded from the city and at the same 
time a report is made to the Ck)mmissioner of the state 
Departeient of Health. This department through its in^ 
spectors investigates conditions and takes the necessary 
steps to remedy them. 

Again, the disease may be one which has been intro- 
duced into the city or state through infected cattle or 
meats which have come from some other state — ^for ex- 
ample, the hoof and mouth disease. Pupils will be familiar 
with the stamp of the federal inspector on meats dis- 
played in the butcher shop. The work of the national 
government in this matter will lead to the mention of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The question might next be raised as to why it is that 
with so many foreigners coming into our country each 
year many contagious diseases from other lands are not 
brought in. This will lead to a discussion of quarantine 
as a national measure for the exclusion of disease. The 
story of quarantine wfll lead to the Public Health Service 
— a part of the Department of the Treasury. The work 
which the national government is doing in fighting yellow 
fever in the South, preventing pestilence after great 
disasters such as floods and fires, and its fight against 
flies and mosquitoes as carriers of contagious diseases 
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should be considered. Mention should be made of the 
splendid co-operation of private organisations in helping 
to prevent the spread of contagion. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
mental departments may be placed upon the blackboard 
in some such form as this: 

To AVOID CONTAGION 
caty Stftte NstlOB 



of Saparttoflitof Daptrtaieitof 

Heahh ail Chfeiities HeaHb tnuny 

BknnofllMttk hAlk HmKI Strrkt 

Bonui of Annul b- 



BntMoflfiilMMlogy 

SUGGESTIVE Lesson — ^Regulation op Working 

Hours and Conditions 

This subject might be approached by asking the 
pupils if they ever knew anyone whose health was injured 
by the kind of work he or she had done. This will prob- 
ably bring out suggestions of several ways in which 
people have been injured or made ill by bad working 
conditions. After the list has been put on the blackboard 
the class may follow up each point with suggestions for 
preventive measures. The teacher might then ask the 
whole class to extend the list before the next period by in- 
quiries from family and friends. Certain pupils might be 
asked at the same time or later to read and report on 
passages of the labor laws of Pennsylvania, selected by 
the teacher. The whole class should see the copies of the 
laws and be told of the work done by the Department of 
Labor at Harrisburg, and its inspectors, to see that these 
laws are carried out. A similar study might be made of 
naticmal labor legislation, such as the federal child labor 
law. 

The discussion mig^t well touch upon the following 
points witii irelation to health: 

Length of the workitig day 
N^ed tw an ade^jtiate ^^ge 
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Sanitary regulations 

Prevention of occupational diseases, such as lead 

poisoning or tuberculosis from dust 
Regulation of the work of children under sixteen 

During the discussion each pupil should be encour- 
aged to state a preference as to future employment, and 
to consider whether it is a healthful and well-regulated 
occupation and one suited to his or her physique. This 
will enable the seventh grade teacher to continue the 
giving of vocational advice begun in the sixth grade. 

In conclusion the question might be asked whether 
it is possible for individual workmen to protect them- 
selves against these dangers, and so lead the pupils to 
tell again the need for action by the community to protect 
its individual members. If it seems wise, the teacher may 
explain simply how the community acts through the law- 
making and law-enforcing parts of the government at 
Harrisburg. Care should be taken to make dear that 
not only the welfare of the individual but the welfare of 
the commonwealth is served by protecting the health of 
workmen and workwomen. The duty of the citizen to 
elect good officers and to support the private organizations 
which help to secure these ends should be properly em- 
phasized. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
mental departments may be placed on the blackboard in 
some such form as this : 

For REGULATION OF WORKING HOURS AND CONDITIONS 
State Natloa 

GtvtiMf PntiMBt 

DapirtMitof DtpartBMttf 

Lakor aid bdutrf Labor 

ChOdiM'a Banaa 

SuGMiESTivE Lesson — Summary of Governmental 

Agencies for Health 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means for 
health the teacher should develop with the class a black- 
board outline which will show the machinery of govern- 
ment which helps to secure this element of welfare. 
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For HEALTH 




city 


Stete 


xr««M 


Major 


uvnraw 


PkoaidMrt 


Dtpaitmiitor 

Ihdtli ud GharttiM 

BoMitfllnlth 

NuMKe bipeeton 

HoufatfurfSuite- 
tioib^ccton 

MBeSafbty 

Binn tf Baikr bipec- 


DiyartBMitof 
Boaldi 

liwRioa 

AfrioHira 

Dairy aad Food Goa- 

Labor airi bdistiy 


DapartMitof 

Asriodtare 

BnoaiofdmriatfT 
BuoaiofABUulIndas- 

BuoanofEMoMlogy 

Tiutay 

PfeUic Hoalth Serrieo 


SaotoIup6d)on 

PiUie Works 

Bnou of Water 
Boroai of Riglnrays 




Labor 

GhiUbraB*8 Boroaa 



Each of the departments named above is engaged in 
enforcing the laws made for the protection of our health. 
Each is a part of what we call the executive branch of 
government. The teacher should make dear the relative 
size of the areas included in city, state and nation, using 
the map if necessary, and explain why each of these units 
has its own government. 

Taking one of the points mentioned before, such as 
the inspection of food, the teacher should show how the 
three governments co-operate to secure pure food without 
conflicting with one another. 

Nearly every lesson will have mentioned the existence 
of laws which must be obeyed. A reference to one of 
these, such as the national Pure Food Law, may be used 
to start the inquiry as to how laws are made. The pupils 
will know about the framing of the Constitution from 
their study of history and may look over copies of it with 
their teacher, reading and explaining the passages about 
Congress. No attempt should be made to memorize these 
passages ; it will suffice that the pupils understand clearly 
what Congress is. The relation between the law-making 
and law-enforcing bodies of government in safeguarding 
the public health should be made clear. From this brief 
study of Congress the teacher may pass to the consid- 
eration of the legislative branches of the state and the 
city governments. 
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In developing in the pupils' minds the conception of 
the judidal branch of government, a good start may be 
made by an inquiry as to what happens to a person who 
breaks one of the laws, such as the Pure Food Law of 
the United States. They will know that he is arrested 
and taken into court It would not be well at this early 
stage to enter into the details of the organization of the 
courts. That can be better done later. Here only enough 
should be said to show that courts exist in each of our 
three governments, and that the business of the courts is 
to deal with those who fail to obey the laws and to settle 
disputes between citizens. 

This discussion and explanation of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of government may be 
centered around the building of some such outline as the 
following, each item to be elicited if possible from the 
class: 

Cltr state Nmttoa 

Bnntifi Eucitivi Ennthv 

■ainr C o fi tu r PlmidnC 

HMdt«fOiptftBMli HMidiafBipirtaMti SMrttariif cf Dtput- 



Ligiilatii* Ufblativt 

StbctCooca GmntiI AiMiAly Ugiilatift 

CMumiGaueil Soati GongnM 

of ErartMiUtifM ^*""^ 



liffa^ipai GHut JwHriil """^ RtpCiiiltltlTH 

IbgiitnfMCiwrtB SqraMCMvt J*'^^ 

SBpcrwrCovt SuptweCMrt 

Ctuty Covti Giiad|Ctqrt«f App9ili 

District Govti 

Each pupil should be provided with a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States and should learn from 
it that the legislative, executive and judicial branches 
are provided for in different sections of the document. 
They should know too that Pennsylvania has a consti- 
tution and be shown copies of it. It should be made 
dear that the city is regulated by laws made by the 
state. It has no constitution adopted by the people, but 
a charter made by the Pennsylvania Legislature. Copies 
of this should be in the hands of the pupils. 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizen 

The teachinsT of the responsibility of the citizen for 
the health of the community as a whole begins with the 
first lesson on the approach to the topic. There are some 
things which the individual might wish to do but which 
he must refrain from doing for the sake of the welfare of 
the community. There are other things which he may 
not care to do but which he should do because the health 
of the other members of his community so demands. As 
the investigation of each of the means is taken up the 
study of the citizen's responsibility must go hand in hand 
with it. For illustration of this see the suggestive les- 
son on cleanliness. 

It might be profitable to have the class collect in- 
stances of participation by boys and girls in activities to 
safeguard the health of their community. These 
instances may be tabulated to show the scope of such 
activities, and discussed and criticised from the point of 
view of organization, management and results. Each 
member of the class may also write a statement of the 
ways in which he has co-operated, or may co-operate, 
with the various social agencies studied, whether public 
or private. 
^ ^ The study of the co-operation of the pupil with the 

social agencies will have to be handled carefully. The 
object is not to have the class become a nuisance inspec- 
tion committee. Children should not be encouraged to 
deluge the Bureau of Health with complaints. The first 
field of action for the young citizen is the proper con- 
duct of his own affairs. His interest in matters pertain- 
ing to health should lead to his own practice of the right. 

Topic n.— PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 

Introduction 

* • 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Americans 
are more wasteful of their resources than any other ad- 
vanced nation, and that this is due to confirmed habits 
of carelessness. We have become habituated to the 
annual statistics of loss by flood, fire, industrial accidents. 
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railroad and mining disasters, the injuries occurring in 
the ordinary course of traffic on the streets of a large 
city, and the loss of life and limb on the Fourth of July. 
The civics teacher has an opportunity to make the young 
people realize what such wastefulness means, the impor- 
tance of the work of protection done by the conmiunity, 
and the need of co-operation by citizens with the agencies 
provided. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson— Appboach 

The pupils are familiar with many of the means 
which the community uses to protect life and property. 
A conversation with the class on this topic may be han- 
dled so as to draw from the pupils the various methods 
of protection with which they are familiar. The police- 
man, the fireman, the watclmian at the railroad cross- 
ing, will most probably be mentioned. A few questions 
will serve to bring out such additional persons as sol- 
diers, sailors, state police, fish and game wardens, forest < 
rangers, life-savers, building inspectors. When these 
have been listed on the board the teacher might turn the 
attention of the class to devices which are used to pro- 
tect life and property. The school fire escape, the fire 
drill, fire alarm boxes, fire engines, railway safety de- 
vices will also be listed as they are mentioned by the 
class. When the list of means is sufficiently long the 
teacher should turn the attention of the class to group- 
ing these under their proper headings. No attempt should 
be made to enter into detail, the chief object of this part 
of the work being to arouse the interest of the pupils in 
the various subjects which are to be studied. The work 
should be so handled as to make the pupils feel that they 
want to know more about the things touched upon. 

B. Means by Which the Community Protects Life 

and Property 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
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upon the time available and their relative importance. 

For the prevention of accidents 

In houses, tenements, schools, public buildingrs 

Fire exits, fire escapes, building laws and inspection 
In the street 

Traffic regulations and traffic squad 

Underground wires 

Street lighting 

In transportation 

Safety regulations and devices on railroads, steam- 
ships, electric cars and automobiles 

Ck)ast survey, ligbthouaes and buoys, live-saving 
stations 

In industry 

Safety devices in mines, quarries and factories 

Regulation and inspection of fire escapes, elevators, 
boilers 

For protection against fire 
Water supply 
Fire department 
Forest rangers 
Building regulations 
Fire-prevention movement 
Insurance 

For the prevention of floods 
Levees 

Preservation of forests 
Flood reservoirs 

For the preservation of order 
Police 

Courts (civil and criminal) 
Militia 

State constabulary 
Army 
Navy 

For the prevention of fraud 

Uniform standards of weights and measures 

''Blue sky'' laws 

Secret service 

Police 

Courts 

Suggestive Lesson — ^Prevention of Accidents 

At the dose of the previous civics period the teacher 
might have asked the pupils to bring to class clippings 
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from the newspapers giving accounts of accidents. From 
these a list may be prepared. Upon examination it will 
be seen that the accidents fall naturally into groups, 
according to the place where the accident occurred, as 
for example: 

In houses, tenements, schools 
In the street 
In transportation 
In industry 

As time permits, a number of the accidents men- 
tioned should be discussed. 

The account of a fire, with its destruction of prop- 
erty and possible loss of life, may be used to open a dis- 
cussion of what the community is doing to prevent acci- 
dents, first by preventing fires and second by reducing 
the danger to life and property when a fire has broken 
out. A study of the construction of the school building 
will show the precautions which are taken against fire. 
If there is a fireproof building being erected nearby it also 
could be used as an example. The comparison of a mod- 
em building with an old frame structure will be of inter- 
est, and will serve to raise the question why there are 
so few if any frame buildings in the neighborhood. 
Another question might relate to the procedure we should 
have to follow if we desired to erect an addition to the 
house in which we live. Pupils whose parents have had 
alterations made to their property, or whose parents are 
in some way connected with the building trades, will be 
able to tell of the permit which is necessary and how it 
is obtained. Some simple idea should be given of the 
building laws, and of the inspection of houses, factories 
and other buildings. 

Pupils should know that fire escapes are required to 
be placed on certain types of buildings, and that they 
must be kept unobstructed and easy of access at all times. 

The approach to the prevention of accidents in the 
street may be made through a study of the work of the 
police, llie officer guarding the children at the school 
as they enter and leave is a familiar sight. It will be 
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but a step from this to a consideration of the traffic regu- 
lations and the work of the traffic squad. Street lighting 
as a means of protection to life and property may be 
interestingly shown by a comparison of the days of the 
link man with those of our modem electric-lighted streets. 
The relation of overhead wires and signs to accidents may 
be mentioned. 

In the study of prevention of accidents in transpor- 
tation we are concerned mostly with the work of the na^ 
tional government. However, the work of the state Pub- 
lic Service Commission should be referred to. 

Pupils who have been to the seashore or who have 
taken trips on the river will be familiar with the light- 
houses. The discussion of these may be used to bring 
out the whole story of what the national government is 
doing to protect life on the water. The study of the 
Lighthouse Service will lead back to the Bureau of Light- 
houses under the Department of Commerce. The Bureau 
of Navigation and the Steamboat Inspection Service will 
also be found to be under the same department. The part 
which the Weather Bureau plays in saving life and prop- 
erty by sending out warnings of approaching storms 
should also receive attention. Pupils should be made 
familiar with some of the things which are under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The regu- 
lation of safety devices, such as signals, automatic train 
control, ties, rails, switches, may be shown as being in 
the hands of the Block Signal and Train Control Board, 
organized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
work which this conunission has done in reducing the 
number of accidents on railroads, and some of the methods 
which they have used to bring about this result, may be 
investigated. 

Some of the pupils will probably have seen the framed 
certificate of inspection and the permit on the elevators 
in which they have ridden. The boiler inspector's cer- 
tificate and the engineer's license in the school basement 
may be shown to the class. The pupils should be made 
familiar with the more important laws governing working 
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conditions. This will be in part a review of some of the 
things which they have had in the sixth grade. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
mental departments may be placed on the blackboard in 
some such form as this : 



Suggestive Lesson — ^Protection Against Fire 

The pupils might be asked if they had ever made a 
visit to the country. When they have told something of 
life on a farm the teacher might inquire what the people 
living there would do if the farmhouse caught fire. This 
would show the necessity of dependence upon water car- 
ried in buckets by the members of the family and the 
neighbors, and the small chance there would be to save 
the house. A comparison could then be made with city 
methods. An interesting query at this point would be 
whether Philadelphia has always had such protection. 
Members of the class might then be assigned to find out 
how fire was fought in the time of Penn, how Franklin 
started the volunteer companies, and how and when the 
paid fire department was started. When these reports 
are given at a later period they may be made more inter- 
esting by comparing fire fighting in former days and now. 

After the class has become interested in the subject, 
the teacher might have the pupils ask questions which 
they would like to have answered about the present Phila- 
delphia system. Such questions as the following will 
probably be asked: ''What fire station is nearest the 
school?" "What fire station is nearest my home?" (It 
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is well to locate the nearby fire stations on a wall outline 
map of Philadelphia.) "What is the number of men on 
the force?" "What are their qualifications and their 
requirements for promotion ?" "What kind of equipment 
do they have V "What are the duties of the fireman ?" 
"How do the men learn their business?'' 

The questions may be written in the notebooks and 
checked off as answers are found. Pupils may be assigned 
to find out answers from the reports of the Bureau of 
Fire> or by asking questions of friends and especially of 
members of the force. A visit to the nearest fire station 
would be profitable. The cost of the system to the city 
should be mentioned. 

As the lesson proceeds there should be built up on 
the blackboard a diagram of the organization of the 
Bureau of Fire, showing its members, its officers, and its 
connection with the Bureau of Police, the Department of 
Public Safety and the Mayor. 

When the magnitude of the work done by the city to 
put out fires and the expense of the Bureau of Fire have 
been considered, it will be but natural to inquire into the 
annual loss of property from fire in Philadelphia and in 
the country at large. A comparison of these enormous 
figures with the much smaller losses in European countries 
will lead to the inquiry as to what can be done to prevent 
such great waste. The pupils may make suggestions, 
which should be written upon the blackboard and exam- 
ined in detail. These may be divided into groups under 
the headings "At home,'* "At school," "In the city." Pre- 
cautions for the home and school will naturally be con- 
sidered first. When the class proceeds to discuss the work 
done by the city to prevent fires, the pupils will tell of 
rules for theaters, "movies" and factories. They should 
then be shown the rules of the Fire Marshal and samples 
of the blanks used by his inspectors, and the work of the 
inspectors should be explained to them briefly. 

The work of the Fire Marshal cannot be completed 
without some mention of the rules governing the con- 
struction of buildings. This will give opportunity for a 
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brief explanation of the Bureau of Building Inspection, 
and some of the building laws which it enforces. 

The work of the state and national governments in 
the protection of life and property from fire should be 
shown. A study might be made of some of the laws 
which have been passed by the state Legislature to aid 
in fire prevention. The work of both state and national 
governments to prevent the destruction of forests by fire 
should be brought out. 

Private organizations for fire prevention have re- 
cently become prominent, and deservedly so. The teacher 
will probably have taken advantage of Fire Prevention 
Day, October 9, to enforce the lessons of safety, and can 
now refer to it and to the societies which are interested 
in the movement. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
mental departments may be placed upon the blackboard 
in some such form as this : 

For PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE 

City- Stmto NatfoB 

Hajw fitvenwr nrwid«it 

of State Fill Muihil Departeart of 
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Suggestive Lesson— The Preservation of Order 

An interesting approach to this subject is through 
stories of heroic acts of policemen. The story of the 
stopping of a team of runaway horses, or the rescue of 
some one from drowning, will serve to put the pupils in 
the right attitude of mind for the study of the guardians 
of public peace. The pupils should be encouraged to tell 
of acts of bravery performed by policemen. It is an easy 
matter to turn tiie attention of the class to the various 
other services rendered by the policeman. At the close 
of the lesson the teacher should assign to the class the 
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task of finding out as many of the duties of the policeman 
as they can. This information might be obtained by 
questioning older folks at home or, better still, by talking 
with a policeman. 

When the reports of their findings have been made 
the teacher might list the information on the blackboard 
and afterward have the pupils classify it. The pupils 
should then be encouraged to ask questions about the 
police. The teacher should guide this work so that ques- 
tions will be asked such as ''How do men get to be police- 
men ?'' ''How do they know what they are expected to 
do Y* "How many policemen are there in the city ?" "Are 
there policemen in the country ?" "What are the duties of 
the sergeants, the lieutenants and the captains?" The 
pupils should be assigned the task of finding out the 
answers to the questions submitted, and of reporting to 
the class. 

The teacher should see that the pupils obtain some 
simple idea of the organization of the city police force. 
It should be recognized as a part of the law-enforcing 
department of the city government. A simple diagram, 
developed with the class and placed on the blackboard, 
should be used to show the organization of the police 
force and its relation to the Mayor through the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. 

The question might next be raised as to what the 
city authorities would do in case of a strike or riot which 
had gotten beyond the control of the local police force. 
Illustrations of the calling in of the State Constabulary 
and of the National Guard of Pennsylvania may be used 
to arouse interest in what the state does in this respect. 

The pupils should be led to see that just as the city 
has its police force and the state its constabulary, so the 
nation has its army and navy which constitute in reality 
its police force. The part which is played by the army 
and navy in time of peace should be mentioned. 

As the work progresses the names of the govern- 
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mental departments may be placed upon the blackboard 
in some such form as this : 

For PRESERVATION OF ORDER 
Ctty 9tmt% Nattom 
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Suggestive Lesson — Summary of Governmental 
Agencies for the Protection of Life 

AND Property 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means for 
the protection of life and property the teacher should 
develop with the class a blackboard outline which will 
show the machinery of government which helps to secure 
this element of welfare. This outline should not be so 
elaborate as the one indicated below, the detail there pre- 
sented being merely for the information and guidance of 
the teacher. 
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C. Responsibility of tlie Citizen 

The responsibility of the citizen for the protection 
of life and property should be kept before the pupils at 
each point in the treatment of the means. The idea of 
personal responsibility should come first, and later, as the 
pupils are ready for it, the idea of the responsibility of 
the community as a whole. The development of a right 
point of view in regard to these means, whether private 
or governmental, should be sought. The emphasis should 
be placed on co-operation. 

Even a cursory analysis of the causes of the fires oc- 
curring annually, together with an exhibit of the cost to 
the community, will of itself suggest the heavy respon- 
sibility resting on each citizen for the prevention of fire. 
What can we do to help ? 

Plasring on the streets, stealing rides on moving 
vehicles, crossing in the middle of the block, alighting im- 
properly from cars, — ^these and other common causes of 
danger to life and limb should be seriously discussed with 
the class. 

Pupils should be taught the proper use of safety de- 
vices and the precautions that should be taken in order 
to protect both themselves and their fellow citizens. They 
should discuss the proper procedure in case of fire in 
school, or in any other building, and the measures that 
should be taken by the citizens to secure the installation 
of safety devices. 

Habits of destruction and vandalism are not easy to 
overcome. Where these prevail the teacher should en- 
deavor to present to the class, as vividly as possible, the 
social consequences of such practices. This may best be 
done through concrete situations which will of themselves 
appeal to self-interest, to the spirit of fair play, and to 
a sense of personal responsibility. 
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Topics: — ^III. Edttcation 
rV. Recreation 
V. Qyic Beauty 



Topic III.— EDUCATION 

Introduction 

It is not always easy for the pupil to see the value 
of the education the school is giving him. The failure of 
the pupil to realize what education means often causes 
him to leave school before economic pressure makes such 
action necessary. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson— Approach 

The pupils in this grade are approaching the age 
limit for compulsory school attendance, and many no 
doubt are planning to leave school. A discussion of the 
purposes of education may be introduced by the question 
"How long do you expect to attend school?" followed by 
a statement of reasons both by those who expect to con- 
tinue and by those who expect to leave. The teacher 
should have the pupils face the question "What is school 
for?'' and assemble all the answers for discussion, even 
if some of them at first seem to be absurd. The answers 
may be resolved into groups such as the following : 

To enable me to earn money 

To help me to get more enjoyment out of life 

To make me a good citizen 

Each of these should be talked over so that the mean- 
ing and importance of these purposes of education may 
be made clear. At the same time the pupils should tell 
how the studies and the discipline of the school help to 
accomplish these purposes. In discussing the first, the 
effect of education in improving one's prospects for secur- 
ing the more lucrative kinds of employment should be 
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brought out in order to arouse ambition to make adequate 
preparation. Here is another opportunity for the teacher 
to have the pupils review the choice of occupations, and 
to test again the selections which they may have made. 
Care should be taken not to let this overshadow the sec- 
ond and third purposes, which will be more dif&cult for 
the pupils to appreciate. 

The second purpose of education, that of preparation 
for enjoyment, will be the most difficult for the pupils 
to see. It might be reached by asking them if their 
capacity for enjoyment has been increased through the 
work done by the school in teaching them to read. This 
would lead them to see that their enjojmient is greater 
in proportion as the range of subjects on which they 
would care to read is enlarged. Pleasure in music, in 
pictures, in travel may also be shown to be increased by 
education. 

Third, the interest of the community in educating its 
citizens may be brought out by an examination into the 
cost of the schools in Philadelphia (see handbook of the 
Board of Public Education) . Both the aggregate cost and 
the cost per pupil should be found. Next consider the 
source of the money, and inquire why the community 
should tax itself to provide free education for all chil- 
dren. Inquire also why free education is more necessary 
in a democracy than in a monarchy. If the pupils are un- 
familiar with the terms democracy and monarchy the 
teacher should explain their meaning. At this point the 
discussion may easily pass over into a brief considera- 
tion o f how the various school branches prepare for in- 
telligent citizenship. Other points which should be 
touched upon in this connection are the establishment of 
compulsory education laws and continuation schools, the 
reference being to the fact that these features of our 
educational system have come into existence because of 
the desire of the community to improve the quality of 
its citizenship. 
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& Means by Which the Contmimity ProYides for 

EducatMMi 

Means sach as the foUowiiig may be studied. The 
number of these to be investisiated in detail will depend 
upon the time avaihible and their relative importance. 

Public aehools 
Kindergartens 

Elementary schools (day, evening) 
Hi^ schools (day, evening) 
Trade schools (day, evening) 
(}ontinaation classes 
Parental schools 
Teacher training schools 

Other means 

Universities and collies 

Private schools 

Schools for blind and deaf 

Churches 

Social settlements 

Literary and debating dubs 

Libraries 

Newspapers 

Periodicals 

Museums 

Art gaUeries 

Theaters 

Concerts 

Moving pictures 

Suggestive Lesson — The Pubuc Schools 

The stndy of the public schools should begin with a 
conversation about the class of which the pupils are now 
members. In the development of the idea of a com- 
munity in 7A grade, the class has been considered first as 
a conmiunity itself, and then as a part of a larger com- 
munity, the school. The definition of a community might 
be reviewed at this point and its application sought in the 
various activities of the class. Many of these, the pupils 
will readily see, are engaged in by the class as a part of 
the larger community, the school. A transition should ' 

now be made to a study of the public schools in general. 
Such study should include a consideration of the kinder- 
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garten, elementary and higher schools. It should also 
make mention of school activities such as games and 
athletics, debating societies^ the school paper, nature 
study clubs, camera clubs. When the list is sufficiently 
long the question might be raised ''What part do these 
activities play in our education?'' 

The study of the higher schools might best be taken 
up with a visit to the nearest high school. The pupils 
should be shown the classrooms, the lecture halls, the 
laboratories, the shops, the gymnasium. At the next 
civics period a conversation on the high school might 
profitably be held. The teacher should endeavor to bring 
out the opportunities which the high school offers, in 
order to demonstrate to the pupils the value of higher 
education. The teacher should also give some idea of the 
various courses of study which are offered in the high 
schools, so that the pupils may be better prepared to 
select their courses wisely when entering these schools. 

A period might profitably be spent on the organiza* 
tion of the city school system. Some simple diagram 
illustrative of the plan of organization might be developed 
on the blackboard. The story should be told of how the 
Ipeople elect the judges, how the Board of Judges of the 
Coiurt of Common Pleas appoints the members of the 
Board of Public Education, and how this Board in turn 
elects the superintendents, the principals and the teachers. 

Suggestions for Teaching Means Other Than 

THE Public Schools 

The pupils can furnish a list of the occupations which 
require more education than is given by the public 
schools. Using this as a basis they may be led into an 
inquiry as to the opportunities in Philadelphia to secure 
such education. For example, if a boy wishes to become 
a physician he will discover that he must have college 
training and then attend a medical school for at least 
four years. He will find that his own city is a great 
center for medical training and will be interested in learn- 
ing the names and locations of our leading medical 
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schools, as well as of the colleges where he can secure the 
preliminary work. Conversation about the medical pro- 
fession will interest the pupils in the subject of higher 
education, and may arouse ambition in some of them to 
seek a medical education or to inquire where they may 
secure special training for some other vocation. Dis- 
cussion of the intentions of a few who have begun to plan 
for the future will serve to open up the question for other 
members of the class. 

A method of approach which might be used with the 
preceding, or in place of it, would be an appeal to the 
desire of the pupils for more knowledge. Members of 
the class who are interested in special types of work may 
be led to seek information as to opportunities for study. 
One pupil may have shown distinct mechanical ability and 
erected a wireless apparatus or built a boat. Another's 
interest may have been aroused through the reading of 
an article on the Panama Canal or by watching the erec- 
tion of a building. One may have artistic talent and be 
interested in drawing, painting or designing. Another 
may like to assemble the younger children and play at 
teaching school. In each case the teacher may utilize 
that interest to show how greater possibilities for en- 
jojrment of life and for usefulness to the community may 
come from advanced study. 

In beginning the consideration of the various edu- 
cational opportunities other than those offered by schools, 
the teacher may inquire whether the education of peo- 
ple necessarily ceases when they leave school. Another 
way to begin would be to have a pupil who has been to 
the Conunercial Museum tell about his visit. IVom this 
description the teacher may develop the educational value 
of the Museum. If the pupils have not already visited 
the Museum in connection with the study of geography 
it would be well to have them do so. They should learn 
about the free lectures given to children and adults and 
the subjects covered by the exhibits. The pupils should 
be encouraged to tell their parents about the Museum 
and to take home leaflets giving lists of lectures. Other 
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institutions offering educational opportunities should be 
treated in a similar way. Notices of lectures and of other 
public events in which pupils or their parents might be 
interested should be posted on the buUetin board. 

Suggestive Lesson — Summary of Governmental 

Agencies for Education 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means 
for education the teacher should develop with the dass a 
blackboard outlme which will show the machinery of 
government which helps to secure this element of welfare. 
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C. Responsibflty of the Citizen 

With the teaching of the various educational means 
should go hand in hand the teaching of the responsibilily 
of the citizen for education. The pupil should be im- 
pressed with the fact that in going to school he is par- 
ticipating in the real life of the community. Is he doing 
his part well? Is he a good citizen ? It should be shown 
that he is rendering his best service to his city and his 
country when he is making the best use of the means 
established for his education. Teachers and other school 
authorities are official representatives of the community, 
a part of the local and state governments. Co-operation 
with them is a public duty, and consists of such things 
as diligence in school work, regularity of attendance, 
punctuality, preservation of order, care of school prop- 
erty, and, in general, a feeling of personal responsibility 
for advancing the best interests of class and school. 

The pupil also has a civic responsibility for the 
future, for which his education is intended to fit him. 
Whether his education does prepare him for future re- 
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sponsibiUty depends in part upon the efficiency of the 
school, but in a much larger measure upon the effort and 
attitude of the pupil himself. 

Topic IV.— RECREATION 

Introduction 

Under Health and Protection of life and property 
the conmiunity arrangements for the physical wdl-being 
of the citizen have been studied. To secure the highest 
degree of efficiency on the part of the individual and of 
the community, provision for recreation must be made. 
Recreation depends upon the possession of leisure, upon 
the existence of adequate facilities, and upon the knowl- 
edge of how to use the leisure and the facilities. These 
three conditions suggest profitable lines of inquiry and 
investigation for the class. 

Observation and discussion should disclose the fact 
that mere cessation from work is not necessarily recrea- 
tion. The difference between recreation and dissipation 
should be emphasized. It should be shown that recrea- 
tion involves social and intellectual interests as well as 
mere physical enjoyment and recuperation. Recreation 
may at times consist of mere change of occupation. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

' Suggestive Lesson— Approach 

Begin by asking the question "What are you going 
to do after school to-day?'' As the answers are given* 
list on the blackboard those which refer to recreation. 
Then ask ''Do grown up people enjoy the same forms of 
recreation after they are through with work and want to 
have a good time T* Add the recreations of adults to the 
list. ^What is the use of spending time on recreation?'' 
"Why not work all the hours until bed-time?" This last 
question will bring out a chorus of protest. Then ask 
"Do we really need to have a good time ?" Let the pupils 
discuss all the suggested answers until they see that it is 
a matter of physical and mental health to have whole- 
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some recreation. This discussion will give an opportunity 
to show which of the list of enjoyments are recreational 
and which are injurious. The teacher may then return 
to the first list and strike out the harmful ones. This 
should not be done, however, until the pupils suggest it 
themselves. 

Returning to the list — ^which will be growing all the 
time, as new ideas occur to the pupils — ^mark at their 
suggestion the means of recreation which are supplied by 
private agencies, and those which are provided by the 
municipality. Let this lead to the questions ^'If recreation 
is a conmiunity matter should the organized conmiunity 
do more than it now does to help the people enjoy them- 
selves?'' '^ould the conmiunity thus be able to secure 
a larger proportion of proper and healthful recreation?'' 
After the pupils have given all the ideas they can in 
reply, tell them about the municipal opera, theater, and 
other enterprises so successful in Germany. Instances 
of similar nature in this country may be cited. 

The class will now be interested in finding out more 
about what Philadelphia has to offer. 

B. Means by Which the Community Provides for 

Recreation 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

Physical recreation 

Playgrounds and athletic fields 

Play streets 

Gymnasiums and bowling alleys 

Recreation centers 

Public baths 

Recreation piers 

Parks— city, state, national 

Educational recreation 
Community centers 
Botanical and zoological gardens 
Libraries 

Museums and art galleries 
Extended use of school houses 
Lectures 
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Music and entertainments 
Concerts 

Theaters and moving pictures 
Circuses 
Festivals and pageants 

Clubs and associations 

Athletic associations 
Boys' clubs 
Girls' clubs 
Social settlements 

Suggestive Lesson — ^Physical Recreation 

It is not at all necessary that the teacher should take 
the class through a complete list of forms of recreation, 
sugfirested in the lesson on the approach, before permit- 
ting any digressions. The development of special in- 
terest in any subject may be followed up at any stage 
of the lesson. For instance, when baseball or swimming 
has been mentioned a lively discussion could be aroused 
over the opportunities afforded by the neighborhood to 
enjoy these forms of recreation. If the pupils are so 
fortunate as to be in a school near a recreation center, 
playground or athletic field it should be visited, described, 
and all its advantages discussed. The larger municipal 
centers will afford a chance to discuss gymnasiums, ath- 
letic contests, swimming and dancing. The teacher 
should try to develop the ideas of good judgment in the 
choice of any sport, honor and fairness in games and con- 
tests, consideration for others, and need for co-operation 
in all these activities. 

In a section of the city where there are few if any 
opportunities afforded for physical recreation, the teacher 
should see that the pupils are made familiar with such 
properly regulated places as exist, and are informed how 
they may reach those that are more remote. These les- 
sons in civics should help to awaken Philadelphia to the 
need of proper facilities under municipal regulation in all 
portions of the city. 

An interesting exercise would be to have the pupils 
locate on an outline map of Philadelphia the places where 
public recreation is furnished by the city, or to locate on 
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a map of the neisrhborhood the places under public or 
private control. The Board of Recreation can furnish 
information for this purpose. 

Suggestive Lesson — Music and Entertainments 

The present vogue of moving pictures will probably 
make them a fruitful subject of discussion in the civics 
class. The pupils may be permitted to tell the stories 
of some which they have seen, and then led to talk them 
over to see whether they were instructive as weU as en- 
tertaining. The purpose of censorship by the community 
may then be taken up and the work of the state Board of 
Censors explained. Moving pictures play such a large 
part in the life of to-day that the teacher should lead the 
children to try to use judgment in the selection of the 
pictures which they see, and to recognize that the com- 
munity has an interest in having only good pictures 
shown. 

To arouse interest in the subject of music a start 
might be made by a reference to the school assembly — 
the pupils being allowed to tell which songs they like best 
and why. Those who are taking instrumental music 
lessons may be encouraged to talk about their work. 
From this a transition will be easy to a conversation about 
music in the home and the pleasure it brings there. Next 
the talk could be turned to public concerts. Throughout 
the discussion the teacher should try to direct attention 
to the better kinds of music. When the effect of music 
in giving pleasure and providing recreation has been fully 
realized, the class should take stock of what Philadelphia 
has to offer. Distinction should be made between what 
is provided by the city and what by private enterprise. 

In conclusion the class should find out what the or- 
ganized community does to provide these forms of recrea- 
tion for the citizens. The pupils should discuss the 
question ''If music and entertainment are of great value 
to the people, ought the city to do more than it does to 
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provide these means of enjoyment T' In this connection 
it would be of interest to have pupils read accounts of 
municipal recreation in other cities and report on them 
to the class. 

Suggestive Lesson — Summary of Governmental 

Agencies for Recreation 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means 
for recreation the teacher should develop with the class 
a blackboard outline which will show the machinery of 
government which helps to secure this element of welfare. 

For RECREATION 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizen 

Observation, inquiry and discussion along the lines 
suggested in the preceding lessons should impress pupils 
with the obligation of the citizen to secure adequate, 
wholesome recreation, from the standpoint both of self- 
interest and of community welfare. Most pupils need 
little stimulation to play, but they need to cultivate judg- 
ment in the choice of recreation. 

Athletics and other forms of school recreation afford 
opportunity for the practice of civic virtues. (Jo-opera- 
tion, regard for the rules of the game, consideration for 
others whether participants or not, are virtues which may 
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be cultivated in recreational activities whether on the 
athletic field or in social gatherings. 

It is pertinent^ in these days of strenuous business 
activity, to stress the duty of providing against personal 
physical breakdown and social inefficiency, by due regard 
for recreational needs. Abundant opportunity is presented 
throughout the discussion to emphasize the responsibility 
resting upon the community to provide ample facilities 
for regulated recreation, and upon the citizen to co- 
operate with private and public agencies in making such 
provision. The duty of the employer to his employees 
in this respect should also be kept in mind. 

Topic v.— CIVIC BEAUTY 

iNTBODUCnON 

Material for the study of civic beauty is abundant. As 
in the case of other topics, the study should be related 
as closely as possible to the pupils' interests, proceeding 
from familiar matters to those less familiar. When 
pupils live in congested dty districts where lawns, gar- 
dens and shade trees are rare, it is of little value to dwell 
upon these phases of civic beauty. For such pupils a dis- 
cussion of clean alleys and srards would be more appro- 
priate. The appearance of the school building and 
grounds, of streets and of parks, however, is of common 
interest. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

SUCK2ESTIVE LeSSON— APPROACH 

Some improvement which is being made in the neigh- 
borhood will serve as a convenient starting point for the 
approach to this topic It may be the painting of a house, 
the planting of flowers, the erection of new homes, the 
improvement of a public square or park. In the conversa- 
tion which follows such questions may be considered as 
'*Who is making the improvement?'' •'Why is it being 
made?" ''Who is paying for it?" "Who will profit by 
it when it is completed?" If the instance used is that 
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of the painting of a house, develop the thought that while 
the owner and the occupants seem to be the only persons 
concerned, in reality the improvement in the appearance 
of the street benefits all the people who use it. 

The pupils will be able to name many other ways in 
which the appearance of the neighborhood has been 
improved. The teacher may make a list of these on the 
blackboard as they are named by the pupils. The atten- 
tion of the class should then be turned to existing condi- 
tions which noight be improved. These conditions may 
also be listed, together with suggestions as to how each 
might be remedied. It will readily be seen that the city at 
large is similarly in need of improvement. For subse- 
quent civics periods the pupils should be assigned to 
bring to class newspaper clippings, magazine articles and 
pictures illustrative of such improvements. The making 
of a scrap book and the keeping of a bulletin board for 
matters of interest will be of value. 

A brief survey of efforts which are being made or 
contemplated for the development of civic beauty should 
be made before taking up in detafl the study of selected 
topics. 

B. Means by Which the Community Promotes 

Civic Beauty 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

Home 

Interior decoration 

Appearance of dwellings — ^paint, repairs, omamentatloii 

Condition of lawns, gardens, trees 

School 



Grounds 
Gardens 
Interior 
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Streets 

Paving — kind and repair 

Cleanliness — sweeping, receptacles for rubbish 

Unsightly objects — ^poles, billboards 

Care and preservation of trees 

Lighting 

Parks, parkways and boulevards, water fronts 

Architecture 

Public buildings 

Business and office buildings 

Residences 

Art 

Monuments and statues 

Bridges and other public works 

Art galleries 

City planning 
Street plan 

Grouping of public buildings 
Business and residential sections 
Regulation of height of buildings 
Housing 
Transportation 

Preservation of natural beauty 

Miscellaneous 

Smoke abatement 
Vacant lota 
Alleys 
Clean-up days 

Suggestive Lesson — Streets 
As an interesting introduction to this subject selec- 
tions might be read from Franklin's Autobiography, in 
which he describes the first organized effort to make the 
streets of Philadelphia more attractive. Questions such 
as the following may be asked : 'To what extent are the 
means introduced by Franklin made use of to-day?'' 
'"What improvements in the construction and care of 
streets have been made since his time?" ''A city is 
judged largely by the appearance of its streets, — are you 
proud of your dty in this respect?" ''What are some 
things which as boys and girls we may do to help keep 
our streets clean and sightly?" 

Photographs of the streets around the school, taken 
by pupils, might be placed on exhibition on the buUetin 
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board. The pupils might be organized into a neighbor- 
hood improvement club to help improve the appearance 
of the streets. 

The responsibility for the planning, construction and 
repair of streets, and the removal of unsightly objects 
such as poles, ugly billboards and overhead signs, rests 
primarily upon those who are in authority in the the city 
government. However, the pupils should be brought to 
see that public improvements are made by the authorities 
as the needs of the community require. The relation be- 
tween the citizen and the machinery of government might 
well be explained at this time. Develop in simple man- 
ner the thought that the councilmen, the mayor and the 
judges represent the other members of the conmiunity, 
acting as their agents in making, enforcing and interpret- 
ing the law. The discussion should bring out the part 
which the citizen may play as an individual and through 
private organizations in bringing about desired improve- 
ments. 

Suggestive Lesson— City Planning 

We are fortunate in having for our national capital 
a well-planned city. Postcard pictures, maps and lantern 
slides of Washington are easily obtained, and may be used 
to show the results of forethought in arrangement. The 
teacher may explain how the city was laid out, in what 
was then a wilderness, by Major L'Enfant, a civil engi- 
neer, and how he found his inspiration in his memories of 
beautiful Paris. The map of Washington will show the 
radial avenues, the circles, the park spaces, and the 
prominent sites given to the great buildings and monu- 
ments. 

A comparison of Washington and Philadelphia should 
then be made. The teacher may draw upon the black- 
board Penn's plan for Philadelphia and show that, though 
Philadelphia was one of the few cities that were carefully 
planned, this plan has proven inadequate for a growing 
city in three respects: (a) narrow streets, (b) streets 
too far apart, (c) no diagonal streets. The class should 
notice that the Parkway is an attempt to remedy the 
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third defect. They should note one excellent feature of 
Penn's plan — ^to have the city dotted with open squares. 

A survey could be made of the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the school to see whether the streets are wide 
enough and are lined with grass plots and trees, and 
whether there are open parks and play spaces. An in- 
teresting exercise would be to make a map of the locality 
as it is and then to make another map showing what im- 
provements could be made. 

The other suggested subjects — ^the grouping of pub- 
lic buildings, the regulation of the height of buildings, 
housing, and the separation of business and residential 
sections made possible by the development of transpor- 
tation facilities — ^will be brought out naturally during 
the foregoing discussion as opportunities present them- 
selves. 

Suggestive Lesson— Summary op Governmental 

Agencies for Civic Beauty 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means 
for civic beauty the teacher should develop with the class 
a blackboard outline which will show the machinery of 
government which helps to secure this element of welfare. 

For CIVIC BEAUTY 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizen 

It is easy to see the responsibility of the citizen in 
that phase of community life which relates to civic 
beauty. The beauty of the neighborhood as a whole de- 
pends in large measure upon the care which the individual 
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householder and his family take with regard to the ap- 
pearance of their own premises ; and upon the care which 
every individual, young or old, takes to avoid littering 
the streets and parks with papers and other refuse, to 
avoid defacing walls and fences, and to avoid injuring 
plants, trees and birds. In many communities children 
have been a factor in neighborhood beautification in the 
cultivation of school and home gardens, the extermina- 
tion of destructive insects, and in helping to form public 
opinion by personal effort and by co-operation with volun- 
tary agencies. 
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Topic VI.— COMMUNICATION 

Introduction 

United sympathies, united purpose and united action 
in the community depend upon adequate means of com- 
munication. The linking together of the families of a 
community, of the business houses, of the home with the 
place of business, of the home with the physician and with 
the police and fire stations is facilitated by the use of the 
telephone. It will thus be seen that business and social 
life have been revolutionized by the development of the 
means of rapid communication. Lines of communication 
radiate from one community to other communities, tend- 
ing to bind all into one great community. Rapid com- 
munication enables all the people of a nation to concen- 
trate their thought upon the same thing at one time. A 
great disaster occurs, such as the San Francisco earth- 
quake. The telegraph and telephone are called into serv- 
ice, and almost immediately the newspapers transmit the 
news to millions of readers. 

A. Approach to the Ti^ie 

SucsGESTivE Lesson — ^Approach 

Interest in the various means of communication may 
be aroused by the relation of several incidents showing 
the need for the transmission of information. A number 
of ships are steaming their way across the ocean, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, with different destinations, each 
unmindful of the others ; a fire breaks out in one of them, 
and a wireless call for help is sent out; immediately all 
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these widely separated vessels unite in one purpose and 
hasten to the support of the ship which is in danger. A 
burglar enters the house during the night and a member 
of the family calls for the police by means of the tele- 
phone. An important matter is pending in Congress and 
the whole country is anxiously awaiting the decision; 
citizens eagerly buy the newspapers to get the latest 
telegraphic news. From a consideration of such incidents 
the pupils will be ready to list the means by which com- 
munication is maintained throughout the world. 

B. Means by Which the Community Aids Ccmimanication 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

Postal service 

Telephones 

Telegraph 

Ocean cables 

Wireless 

Newspapers 

Magazines and other periodicals 

Books and libraries 

Reports issued by the government 

Reports issued by voluntary organizations 

Lectures 

Public discussion 

Suggestive Lesson— Communication (1) 

If one of the boys has a telegraph instrument he may 
be encouraged to bring it to the class and explain how it 
works. He or another boy may look up the story of its 
invention to tell the class. Failing this, the lesson might 
be begun with a description and explanation of a wireless 
apparatus or of a telephone, given by a pupil who has had 
practical experience with the construction of one or the 
other. 

Next, one of the pupils whose father is connected 
with a large business concern may find out how the tele- 
phone and telegraph are used in the business. Let him 
show that the manager of a great business keeps in touch 
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with details, and directs every department of his estab- 
lishment and even branches in distant cities, without 
leaving his desk. 

The pupils should discuss the difference in the use 
of the post office and of these other agencies. When is it 
better to send a letter, when to telephone, when to tele- 
graph ? What is the difference in the use of these agen- 
cies by a business house? Under what circumstances is 
the wireless used? 

These means of communication are of such great 
importance that they are community interests. A sug- 
gestive exercise would be for the pupils to imagine them- 
selves in the time of George Washington, without either 
telephone or telegraph, and think what difficulties would 
be met in the transaction of business. This will naturally 
lead to the question whether the community provides 
these conveniences for itself. Let the pupils find out 
about the management of the post office and the telephone 
system, and inquire why one is managed by the govern- 
ment and the other by a private company. Tell them of 
the practice in England and Germany of having all these 
means of communication managed by the government. 
Next will come the question whether the community has 
any control over the telephone or telegraph company in 
case it fails to give good service or charges too high rates. 
The teacher should then tell the pupils of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Conunission and its work. 

Suggestive Lesson — ^Communication (2) 

In preparation for the lesson ask the pupils to bring 
in some news from the daily papers and use the material 
thus secured to start the subject. Suppose for instance 
that there is news about Mexico. They will be able to 
explain how the telephone and telegraph brought the news 
to Philadelphia and how the men in the newspaper offices 
prepared it to send out to all their readers. Inquire how 
we could find out what has been happening in Mexico 
during the last month or two and so get the pupils to sug« 
gest the weekly and monthly magazines. A desire for 
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further information conceminsr Mexico would suggest the 
use of the library. Some pupils, having heard a lecture 
on Mexico at the Commercial Museum, may suggest lec- 
tures as another means of securing information. The 
teacher should hring out our dependence upon these and 
other means of communication for our knowledge of all 
that is going on in the world. 

In conclusion, the teacher should make it clear that 
communication differs from the other elements of welfare 
so far studied in that the conmtiunity does not as yet pro- 
vide itself with most of the means of communication but 
entrusts the work to private agencies. 

Suggestive Lesson— Summary of Governmental 
Agencies for Communication 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means for 
communication the teacher should develop with the class 
a blackboard outline which will show the machinery of 
government which helps to secure this element of welfare. 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizen 

Co-operation with postal authorities calls for care in 
addressing and stamping the envelope, and in writing the 
address of the sender in the upper left-hand comer. 

A visit to a telephone exchange will impress the 
class with the demands for patience placed upon tele- 
phone operators, and the necessity for corresponding 
courtesy and consideration in using the telephone. 

The process by which public opinion is formed may 
be discussed with profit. The necessity for reliable inf or- 
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mation as a basis for judgment, and the harm done by the 
dissemination of false or unverified rumors, may lead to 
a discussion of the responsibility of newspapers for the 
correct presentation of facts. 

Topic VIL— TRANSPORTATION 

INTRODUCJTION 

Our modem civilization would be impossible without 
easy and rapid transportation. This constitutes an indis- 
pensable element of welfare to the modem conmiunity. 
In spite of this fact we have only recently come to realize 
that transportation is a public matter and one in which 
the commimity should exercise such control that the in- 
terests of the citizens may be protected. It is important 
to relate this topic to other elements of welfare that have 
been studied. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson— Approach 

An approach might be made to this topic through 
some item in the newspapers concerning transportation, 
or by the use of printed material published by steamship 
or railway lines. Another method of approach would be 
to ask how George Washington travelled when he came 
from Mt. Vernon to Philadelphia, and how he moved his 
armies from one place to another. When the older means 
of travel have been described, consider what means we 
have now which were unknown in Washington's time. 
The pupils should suggest not only the train, trolley, auto- 
mobile and steamboat, but the improved streets and roads 
which make carriage travel easy where formerly only 
horseback riders could go. 

The historical approach should make easy a con- 
sideration of the great changes made in the life of the 
community by improvements in the means of transpor- 
tation. Let the pupils make a list of the things which 
they use every day and see how many of these are 
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brought into Philadelphia. Let them consider one kind 
of business with which they are familiar and see whether 
it could continue successfully if we had only the trans- 
portation facilities of a hundred years ago. 

B. Means by Which the Community Aids Transportation 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

streets and highways 

Opening and grading 

Paving and repairing 

Gleaning 

lighting 

Street planning 

Public highways and toll roads 

Bridges 

Schuylkill and other bridges 
Proposed Philadelphia-Camden bridge 

Electric railways 

City lines — ^surface, subway, elevated 

Franchises 

Contracts 

Interurban lines 

Steam railways 

Waterways 

The port of Philadelphia 
Steamship lines — ^inland and ocean 
Canals 

Suggestive Lesson— Streets as a Means of 

Transportation 

Before taking up this lesson the teacher should refer 
to the lesson on cleanliness under the topic of Health and 
to the lesson on streets under the topic of Civic beauty. 
The emphasis in this lesson should be placed not so much 
on the cleanliness or beauty as on the usefulness and con- 
venience of the streets as a means of transportation. A 
good approach might be made by asldnsr the pupils to 
make maps of the neig^hborhood, indicating upon them 
the kinds of paving and the condition of repair. The 
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class may then discuss the various kinds of paving and 
their relative advantages. It is desirable to have samples 
of the chief varieties to examine in the classroom. The 
discussion should touch upon the importance of smooth 
and durable paving as an aid to rapid and safe vehicular 
traffic. The class should know how and by whom repairs 
are made. 

Referring to their own maps of the neighborhood and 
to a larger map of the whole cily, the teacher may call 
the attention of the pupils to the delay in the passage of 
vehicles caused by the checkerboard plan and tiie narrow 
streets, and the advantages offered by diagonal streets, 
where they exist, and by wide thoroughfares such as 
Broad Street and Market Street. 

The maps made by the pupils may be used again to 
mark the position of the lights in the neighborhood. The 
teacher may ask such questions as ''Where are the street 
lights located?" "How many are there to each block?'' 
"What kinds of lights are used Y* "What is the import- 
ance of lighting in connection with transportation Y* 

If the school is located in a newly built section of the 
city it will be easy to bring up the subject of the opening 
of new streets as an aid to transportation. The pupils 
may consider how new streets are put upon the city plan, 
and how they are graded, paved and lighted. If the 
school is located in an older section the open portions of 
the city map may be used to lead up to the subject. 

Suggestive Lesson— Electric Railways 

On the maps of the neighborhood which were made 
for the study of streets the pupils might place the elec- 
tric car lines of the vicinity and indicate the direction and 
route of each. Pupils who have ridden on these lines may 
tell where the cars took them. They may suggest the places 
where most people would want to go and decide whether 
these lines take them there quickly, conveniently and 
cheaply. An interesting argument might easily arise on 
the question "Has the community a right to insist upon 
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quick, cheap and convenient transportation?'' If it has, 
what improvements should the people of this neighbor- 
hood seek to have made? light may be thrown upon 
this subject by comparison with other localities in the 
city, using a map of the traction system such as is pub- 
lished by the Department of City Transit. Reports may 
be made on fares and conveniences in other cities, if the 
teacher thinks it wise to attempt this. 

The pupils will readily see that the community, in- 
stead of providing itself with transit facilities as it does 
with water, is entrusting most of this work to a corpora- 
tion. The teacher should impress upon them that the 
community owns the streets and has given the right to 
use them to the Philadelphia Rapid Transit C!ompany in 
return for services and payments. They should learn 
the meaning of the words ''franchise'' and ''contract" as 
used in this connection. In order that the community 
may see that the transportation service is well performed 
we have a Department of City Transit, under the Mayor, 
and a state Public Service Conmiission, appointed by the 
Governor, whose duty it is to protect the interests of the 
people. If there is anjrthing in the daily news about the 
subject the teacher should take care to utilize it. 

The transit question is such an important one in 
Philadelphia that the teacher should have maps of any 
contemplated improvements, contrasted with the older 
lines, and try to make these clear to the pupils. The class 
will be interested in considering the time and money esti- 
mated to be saved to the members of the community when 
these improvements are put into operation. 

Suggestive Lesson — Steam Railways 

Maps furnish the best means of making this subject 
clear, but the teacher must be careful not to have the 
lesson become one in geography. The map is only a help 
to show the community interest in transportation. On 
an outline map of the city locate the lines of steam rail- 
ways and their terminals, the class furnishing the infor- 
mation when possible. It will be still better to have the 
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pupils use individual small outline maps of the city, if 
these can be had. At the places where the lines leave the 
city have the pupils write the names of the chief points 
to be reached by each line. Next show them a railroad 
map of the United States, and have them trace out the 
principal routes and show their importance to trade. 
Discuss the necessity for resrularity and frequency of 
trains between the different parts of the country. What 
would happen to us if all trains should stop entering 
Philadelphia for a week or two ? What would happen to 
us if aU the roads should double their rates on freight 
such as coal, flour and meats ? Let the class apply what 
they have learned in their geography as to the sources 
of our supplies of food and fuel. 

The pupils will easily see that the community, instead 
of providing itself with these transportation facilities, is 
dependent upon the railroad corporations owned and 
operated by private individuals. The question will natu- 
rally arise as to what the conmiunity does to see that 
these most important duties are performed satisfactorily. 
The class may be reminded of the state Public Service 
Commission and its power, mentioned in a previous lesson. 
Several pupils may read about the work of the Interstate 
C!ommerce C!ommission and report to the class. 

The teacher should not neglect this opportunity to 
review the relative powers of the state and of the na- 
tional government in this matter. There should be in 
the hands of each pupil a copy of the Cbnstitution of the 
United States for reference in this as in all lessons where 
it is needed. Here they should read again the clause giv- 
ing power over interstate commerce to Cbngress, and 
explain why that does not interfere with the action of a 
state commission. 

In conclusion, the teacher should make it clear that 
transportation differs from other elements of welfare so 
far studied— except Communication — in that the commun- 
ity does not as yet provide itself with most of the means 
of transportation but entrusts the work to private agen- 
cies. 
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SuGCSEsnvE Lesson— Summary of Govisnmental 

ACSENCIES FOB TRANSPORTATION 

At the dose of the series of lessons on the means 
for transportation the teadier should develop with the 
class a blackboard outline which will show the machinery 
of government which helps to secure this element of 
welfare. 

For TRANSPORTATION 
dtsr State IfatlMi 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizen 

The maintenance of good, convenient and cheap 
transportation facilities is dependent upon organized 
public opinion. No government will pass or enforce laws 
for the assistance of the people unless the people so de- 
mand. It is the duty of the citizen to know what the 
community needs and to ask for it through various 
private organizations. Many good laws and ordinances, 
when secured, are not enforced because there is no feeling 
in favor of their enforcement. 

Moreover, citizens should feel responsibility for do- 
ing the little things that they can do as individuals. To 
move up in the street car when the conductor asks it, to 
have the fare ready when one enters the car, to cross the 
street at the regular crossings, to obey the traffic police- 
man, — all these are ways of giving assistance and of help- 
ing in the enforcement of the law. 

Topic VIII.— WEALTH 

Introduction 

In dealing with the topic of wealth the teacher must 
remember that this is a course in community civics and 
not in economics. In order to maintain this point of view, 
it may be well for the teacher to recall the definitions of 
the "good citizen" and of "community civics." The citi- 
zen, however, must be a user and usually a producer of 
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wealth. The use and production of wealth have their 
civic bearings, and it is some of these that the lessons 
are intended to point out. 

A. Aniroach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson— Approach 

The teacher might introduce this topic by asking the 
pupils what their fathers and the other grown people in 
the neighborhood are doing while the children are in 
school. The answer "Working" may be followed by the 
question "At what?" As the various answers are given, 
the teacher should list the occupations mentioned by the 
pupils. When a fairly good list has been developed, the 
teacher may ask the question "For what are these people 
working ?" The answer will probably be "To get money/' 
By means of a few simple questions the pupils should be 
led to see that the money which these people earn is of 
value only in that it enables them to purchase the many 
things which they need. A brief discussion may follow 
on some of the things which we need to satisfy our de- 
sires. It will be easy to get from the class a list of the 
more important items of food, clothing and shelter. All 
of these things are produced at a cost of work on the part 
of some one. They represent some of the material things 
for which men are willing to work. We call these things 
"wealth." 

In a following civics period the teacher should try 
to have the pupils get a bird's-eye view of the means by 
which the community provides for the production and 
use of wealth. A discussion of the things most in evi- 
dence in a communily, outside of the purely residential 
districts, will make mention of stores and office build- 
ings, of factories, of transportation lines, of people hurry- 
ing to and fro or at work in their offices, factories or 
stores. All the people are engaged in some form of pro- 
duction, exchange or use of wealth. 

B. Means by Which the Community Promotes Wealth 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
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number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

Sources of wealth 

Natural resources of our country 

Raw materials 

Men and women to work up these materials 

Manufacturing plants 

Stores and warehouses 

RailroadSy steamships^ and other forms of transportation 

Telegraphs, telei>hone9 postal service, and other forms 
of communication 

Migration 

Tranaportation 

Communication 

Associations to protect travelers 

Special classes for immigrants 

Naturalization 

Voluntary organizations concerned in industry 
Boardft of trade, chambers of commerce 
Associations of manufacturers, merchants, professional 



Labor unions 
Employment bureaus 

Spending and saving 
Family budgets 

Banks: School, savings, national, postal savings 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance: Life, accident, fire 
Conservation of natural resources 

Government protection, promotion and control 

For the employer 

Tariff 

Collection of information on manufactures and 
trade 

Provision of port facilities 

Lighthouses and coast survey 

Patents 

Conservation of natural resources 

For Hie employee 

Regulation of immigration 

Regulation of hours and conditions of labor 

Workmen's compensation 

Pension systems 

For the consumer 

Regulation of public service utilities 
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Operation of public service utilities 
Protection of property 
Refinilation of trusts 
Prevention of fraud 

Suggestive Lesson — Sources of Wealth 

The lesson on the approach to the topic of wealth 
v^ill have made the pupils familiar vnth the definition of 
wealth as "all things for which men are willing to work." 
The pupils have already classified these under the gen- 
eral headings of food, clothing, shelter. The question 
should now be raised as to the source of all these things. 
For example, the pupils will readily be able to give the 
source of the material which has been used in the con- 
struction of the school building and its furniture. The 
wood may be traced back through the cabinet maker or 
carpenter shop, the saw mill, the railway, the lumber 
camp, the forest ; the iron through the foundry, the rail- 
road, the mine, the ore. Such tracing back might be 
worked out for these and other materials and placed on 
the blackboard. With the aid of the teacher the class 
should be able to develop an outline which would be typical 
of the source of many of the things for which men are 
willing to work: 

Sources of wealth ' 

The natural resources of the community 

The raw materials from which the finished 
product is to be made 

The workers who are engaged at each point in 
the production of the desired articles 

The great systems of transportation for carry- 
ing these materials 

The mills, factories and shops where the finished 
products are turned out 

The stores which aid in distribution 

From the outline and the work leading up to it the 
pupils should be brought to see the followmg: First, that 
nature supplies us with the materials from which we make 
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or devdop those things which we need or want; second, 
that our own efforts and the efforts of others are neces- 
sary before either the material becomes available for use 
or the finished product is made possible ; third, that we 
make use of wealth already produced, such as railroads, 
machines and buildings, in preparing this material so that 
it shall be in the form in which we can use it. Care must 
be taken in handling this subject that it does not become 
a lesson in geography. . The teacher should make use of 
the geographic knowledge which the pupils possess in so 
far as it will aid in the development of the civic ideas 
underlying the work. It is not intended, on the other 
hand, that the lesson become one in economics. 

Suggestive Lesson— Migration 

This lesson might be begun by having the pupils 
tell where their parents or grandparents lived when they 
were boys and girls. It will most likely be found that, 
in many cases, even though their homes were in Philadel- 
phia they were in another section of the city than that 
in which the pupils are now living. Instances wiD also 
be found of families who lived in the country or in other 
cities and who have moved into this city. Again, other 
pupils may tell of parents or grandparents who came 
from other countries. It will be interesting to locate on 
an outline map the places from which the families rep- 
resented in the class came. The various causes which 
led these families to come to Philadelphia should now be 
considered. A correlation should be made with the sixth- 
grade study of the industries and occupations of this city. 
The pupils should see that there are many causes which 
may lead a family to migrate from one part of the country 
to another. They may move because of exceptional op- 
portunity for obtaining emplo3rment or for transacting 
business or for securing an education. 

In discussing the problem of migration the teacher 
should make use of the work which has be^i done under 
the topic Transportation. It is not intended that a review 
should be made of transportation facilities, but the pupils 
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should realize the important part which raihroads and 
steamships play in migration. It will be interesting to 
compare the way in which our ancestors came to this city 
with the way in which they might have come had they 
been living to-day. 

The method of approach to the problem of immigra- 
tion will vary with the different sections of the city. 
Where parents or children have come into the country 
recently the natural method would be through the story 
of their own experiences. When this is not the case the 
story of the immigration station at Gloucester or at Ellis 
Island will be interesting. The pupils will understand 
from their knowledge of the history of our country that 
all our families have at some time or other been immi- 
grants. This debt of our country to the nations of 
Europe should be brought out in such a way as to have 
the pupils develop a sympathetic attitude toward the im- 
migrant. 

It will be interesting at this point to review the defini- 
tion of a community, and to consider what we must do 
with the immigrant if he is to take his place properly 
among the people of our nation. This discussion will in- 
clude not only the educational opportunities which are 
offered to prepare an alien for citizenship, but also the 
successive steps in the process of naturalization. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to this subject in sec- 
tions of the city where there is a large foreign element. 

Suggestive Lesson — ^Voluntary Organizations 

Aiding Industry 

Pupils who are acquainted with members of labor 
unions may be asked to find out what they can about 
such organizations : how their membership is made up, 
the purpose of the union, what they do for their members, 
the local union of workers within a trade, the federation 
of the unions. 

These pupils should then report to the class their 
findings, and be ready if possible to answer questions 
which other members of the class may wish to ask. The 
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positive rather than the negative side of the work of labor 
unions should be emphasized. Bring out the idea of the 
service the union may render the community by protect- 
ing the interests of the working man, and by raising his 
wages and his standard of living. 

It may easily be shown that just as the workmen of 
the various trades join together for mutual aid, so other 
members of the community engaged in the production or 
distribution of wealth have their organizations. The 
local business men's association, of which some of the 
pupils' fathers may be members, will afford an interesting 
point of approach. Pupils may be assigned to ask their 
fathers what the association is doing. They may bring 
to class posters, circulars or letters used by this organi- 
zation to boom trade in the local stores, or to advertise 
the neighborhood. The step from this to the treatment 
of other organizations of wider scope is an easy one. 
Local interest should dictate the extent and character of 
the treatment. For example, the Chamber of Commerce 
is doing work for the city as a whole, such as is being 
done for the neighborhood by the local association. The 
teacher should have at hand publications of this and other 
city-wide organizations for the pupils to examine. 

Suggestive Lesson — Spending and Saving 

The pupils have had the definition of wealth and 
also a classification of the things which comprise it. The 
question may be asked as to how we get these things for 
which we are willing to work. In the early days men 
were able to produce for themselves the things which they 
needed. Describe the life of a pioneer settler supplying 
his own needs and those of his family without the aid of 
the outside world. Which of the tools he is using has he 
had to get from others before he could go off into the 
forest? Compare his manner of living and the wealth 
which he may possess with those of a man in our own 
community. The story of his bartering with the Indians 
for furs may be used to lead up to the question of trade 
or exchange and the medium which we use in our country 
to-day to make such business possible. The question 
''What is the use of money?'' may now be raised. It 
should be a simple matter for the pupils to see that their 
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fathers, while apparently working for a number of dol- 
lars a week, in reality are working for those things which 
they and their families purchase with the money they 
receive for their labor. 

Pupils should be given some idea of the making of a 
family budget. It would be unwise to send them home 
to investigate how the money is spent, but cases may be 
invented by the teacher which will serve to illustrate how 
to plan wisely for the spending and saving of the family 
income. They should be made familiar with the usual 
division of income into rent, food, clothing, recreation, 
daving, benevolence, etc., and sufficient illustrations be 
given to have them understand the proportion which 
might be allotted to each. 

The pupils themselves may have money which they 
have earned or which has been given to them, and which 
they wish to save. It will be interesting to consider what 
a business man does with money which he has accumu- 
lated and which he does not wish to spend immediately. 
This money is of value only as it is being used. What 
will he do with it? The various answers, such as 'Tut it 
in the bank at interest,'' 'Invest it,'' may be used as a 
basis for taking up one of these subjects. Members of 
the class may be assigned to find out where the banks in 
the neighborhood are located, what types of bank they 
are, and something about how they do business. Pupils 
should be encouraged to cultivate the habit of saving. 
This might be done either through the school bank, if 
one exists, or the nearby savings banks, or postal savings. 

The problem of saving from a state and national 
point of view might be taken up. The subject of the 
saving of our forests will correlate well with the geog- 
raphy and serve as a splendid illustration of what we are 
or should be doing to conserve our natural resources. A 
talk illustrated with lantern slides might be given by some 
of the pupils. A few slides carefully selected by the 
teacher, with a pupil assigned to talk on each as it is 
shown, will be valuable. Magazine articles, pictures and 
newspaper clippings should be collected for study and 
exhibition. 
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SuGcaBsnvE Lesson— Governmental Protection, 

Promotion and Control 

All through the previous lessons on wealth the 
teacher will have found opportunities to show the govern- 
ment at work in connection witii the business life of the 
community. At this point it will be well to center the 
attention of the class for a time ui)on this governmental 
activity. It will be seen that the business of the com- 
munity is dependent upon the government for its success, 
because the government gives protection and guidance; 
and also that the people are dependent upon the gov- 
ernment to regulate business if the best interests of aU 
are to be served alike. 

Consideration may be given to the assistance which 
the government extends to all three classes: employer, 
employee and consumer. In response to the question 
'"Vt^at does the government do to aid the employer?'' the 
pupils may make mention of such governmental activities 
as the supervision of banks, the collection of information 
on manufactures and trade, the protection to manufac^ 
tures given by the tariff, and the provision of port facili- 
ties. A few of the ways in which the government of 
city, state or nation aids the employer should be discussed 
in detail so that the pupils may have a definite idea of 
what they mean. 

In response to the question ''What does the govern- 
ment do to aid the employee ?" the pupils may make men- 
tion of such governmental activities as factory and mine 
legislation, workmen's compensation, and the control of 
immigration. A few of the ways in which the govern- 
ment of city, state or nation aids the employee should be 
discussed in detail so that the pupils may have a definite 
idea of what they mean. 

In response to the question "What does the govern- 
ment do to aid the consumer?" the pupils may make men- 
tion of such governmental activities as pure food and 
drug acts, anti-trust laws, and laws regulating state and 
interstate commerce. These or other instances should 
be discussed as suggested above. In all of this discussion 
the teacher should make use whenever possible of the 
governmental activities studied under previous topics and 
show their relation to the topic of wealth. 
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Suggestive Lesson— Summary of Governmental 

Agencies for Wealth 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means 
for wealth the teacher should develop with the dass a 
blackboard outline which will show the machinery of 
government which helps to secure this element of welfare. 
This outline should not be nearly so elaborate as the one 
indicated below, the detail there presented being merely 
for the information and guidance of the teacher. 

FoK WEALTH 
City State Ifatlom 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizm 

As the various agencies are being studied the teacher 
should strive to impress the pupils with the obligation 
resting upon every individual to be self-sustaining by 
his own work, and to participate efficiently in the economic 
life of the world. They should be impressed with th^ 
necessity of choosing a vocation wisely and of adequate 
preparation for it. 

The business and industrial relations of the world 
are founded largely upon confidence. This is the basis 
of credit Inefficiency or dishonesty in one employee or in 
one employer tends to undermine confidence in all em- 
ployees and employers. 

Opportunity for the highest type of good citizenship 
is more abundsmt in business than in almost any other 
department of lif e» partly because business occupies so 
large a portion of the citizen's time and attention, but 
also because real devotion to the public welfare so often 
demands large sacrifices of apparent personal interests. 

Review op the Organization op the Executive 
Branch op Government — ^City, State, Nation 

Suggestions on Teaching 

The work of the seventh and eighth grades up to this 
point has attempted to cover the various elements of wel- 
fare in such a way that the pupils should be familiar with 
what is being done by the community in an organized way 
to achieve each of these ends. It is now time for the 
pupils to see how city, state and nation are organized, as 
separate political entities, to help secure the various 
elements of welfare. 

The elements of welfare so far studied may be written 
side by side across the bottom of the blackboard. The 
answers to the question '"How do the people of our city 
attempt in an organized way to attain these elements of 
welfare ?'' will make mention of some bureaus and depart- 
ments of the executive branch of the city governments 
It is not necessary to go into detail with respect to the 
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bureaus, although a little might be acceptable to freshen 
the pupil's mind as to the relation of bureau and depart- 
ment. The names of the executive departments should 
be written over the list already on the board, and finally 
above them all should appear the word '"Mayor." A sec- 
tion of the outline would appear as below : 

■ayor 
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LIFE ANB PROPERTY 

Note. — For detailed outlines see suggestive lessons on summary 
of governmental agencies under each topic 

The pupils should see the relation of all this mach- 
inery to the elements of welfare. We desire health, pro- 
tection of life and property, recreation, civic beauty, 
transportation, and so forth, but are not able unaided to 
get these things for ourselves. We therefore select a 
man, whom we hold responsible, to look after these various 
interests for us. Since it is impossible for any one man 
to attend to all these things he, the Mayor, sdects men 
who are particularly well fitted and places them at the 
head of the various city departments. These men in turn 
select others to help them, and so there is developed a 
large organization in order that the things which the 
people in the community desire may be obtained. 

It would be interesting at this point to have a copy 
of the Bullitt Act, the city charter, in the hands of each 
pupil, and also a few copies of the manual of Ciouncils. 
No attempt should be made to have the pupils study tiiese. 
They should be used for reference only. The teacher 
might explain the general plan of the Act; that it was 
passed by the Legislature or law-making body of the state 
and signed by the Governor ; that it may be taken away 
at any time by the Legislature; and that therefore the 
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city firoveminent is fhe creature of the state sovemm^tit 
and dep^ident on its will. It should be noted that the 
Bullitt Act refers only to the executive branch of the 
city government. How this branch is actually organized 
may be seen by referring to the manual of Ck>uncils. A 
few of the pupils might be assigned to look up this matter 
and report to the class. The relation of the Mayor to his 
subordinates on the one hand, and to Councils and the 
courts on the other, should be so treated that it may be 
used as a type to which reference may be made when the 
state and the nation are being considered. The Mayor, 
his cabinet, and the entire organization which they con- 
trol should be seen as the law-enforcing branch of the 
city government. The growing power of the Mayor in 
legislation should not be overlooked. 

The work on the executive branch of the state gov- 
ernment should be developed in the way outlined for the 
city. It will be best to base it on the elements of welfare, 
teaching only those parts of the government which are 
directly connected with the themes of the lessons. The 
government of Pennsylvania is very complicated and it 
would be unwise to attempt to make the pupils under- 
stand more than the general outline. 

The Governor, his cabinet and the entire organization 
which they control should be shown as the law-enforcing 
branch of the state government. They should be com- 
pared and contrasted in both powers and duties with the 
city officers. In considering the Governor, such topics as 
his qualifications, term of service and powers may be 
taken up. It is desirable to have a copy of the state 
Constitution in the hands of each pupil, for reference only. 
The evident confusion in the arrangement of the state 
departments, as compared with the city departments, and 
the limitations on the Governor's power of appointment 
and removal, will lead to the mention of the present move- 
ment for a new state Constitution. 

To make the realization of the state government 
more vivid it would be well to have the story of a visit to 
Harrisburg told and illustrated with pictures. 
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The work on the executive branch of the national 
government, like that of the state, should be developed 
in the way outlined for the city. It will be well to hase 
it also on the study already made of the elements of wel- 
fare, teaching only those parts of the government which 
are directly connected with the themes of the lessons. 

In considering the President, such subjects as his 
qualifications, term of service and powers may be taken 
up. A copy of the national Constitution should be in the 
hands of each pupil, to be used constantly but only as a 
work of reference. The election of the President is to 
be considered under the topic of Party government, fol- 
lowing. 

To make the realization of the national government 
more vivid it would be well to have the story of a visit to 
Washington told, and illustrated with pictures. 

It will be interesting to note the different scope of 
the matters attended to by city, state and nation. The 
pupils should understand the division of power among the 
three, and the reasons for such a division. 
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Topics: — IX. Charities 

X. Correction 

XI. How Our Laws Are Made 

XII. Party Goyemment 



Topic IX.--CHARITIES 

Introduction 

Charities are necessitated by the inability or the 
failure of some individuals to secure for themselves the 
elements of welfare, either because of defects or ineffi- 
ciency on their own part, or because of imperfections in 
social organization. The term charities has come to in- 
clude not only the care of those who are dependent, but 
also the efforts of society to reduce the causes of depend- 
ence. 
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A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson — ^Approach 

A story may be told by the teacher of some one in 
want who has applied for assistance. The pupils will 
probably be able to follow this with stories about beggars 
whom they have seen. As each story is told, the pupil 
should state the reason which the beggar gave for beg- 
ging. As the various causes for dependency are men- 
tioned they should be placed on the blackboard. They 
may later be classified somewhat as follows : 

Sickness 

Physical defects, such as blindness or deafness 

Accidents 

Loss of bread-winner 

Lack of employment 

Lack of skill 

Insufficient wages 

Laziness 

Shiftlessness 

The pupils should be led to see that there are differ- 
ent groups of people who are dependent on the com- 
munity. First, there is the group of men and women 
who are willing to work but through some misfortune or 
accident are unable to support themselves. Second, there 
is the group of men and women who are able to work but 
because of lack of skill, or irregularity of employment, 
are unable to earn enough to be self-supporting. Third, 
there is the group of men and women who are able to work 
but who are unwilling to put forth the effort and prefer 
to be cared for by others. The first group must be cared 
for permanently ; the second must be assisted temporarily 
and restored to economic independence ; the third should 
be compelled to become self-supporting. 

The question may now be raised whether there are 
people not mentioned in the list who have to be sup- 
ported by the community. Children and some old people 
are dependent upon others to support them, but we do 
not consider these as being objects of charity. When, 
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however, they do not have relatives to keep them it is 
necessary for the community to take care of them. 

The question may next be raised as to what we are 
doing for these people about whom we have been talk- 
ing. After suggestions have been offered by the dass, 
the teacher might have the pupils go through the cause£( 
of dependency and develop a list of the agencies which 
the community has established to meet this problem. 

B. Means by Which the Community Provides for 

Charities 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

Private 

Voluntary charitable organizations 

Churches 

Fraternal organizations 

Settlements 

Relief and socialnservice departments of business cor- 
porations 

Schools of philanthropy 

Philanthropic foundations 

PubHc 

City and state institutions for dependents and defec- 
tives- 
City and state departments for charity 
City courts 
Mothers' pensions 
Employment bureaus 

Suggestive Lesson— Voluntary Charitable 

Organizations 

In the lesson on the approach to the topic a nmnber 
of instances will have been mentioned of persons who 
have applied for assistance. The teacher should select 
from these a few of the cases which will best serve as 
illustrations. Taking one case at a time let the pupils 
consider it and decide as to the best way of doing the 
greatest amount of good to the person involved. For 
example, a child may have come to our door begging for 
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bread We are interested enough to be willing really to 
help her. Suppose we find out where she lives and pay a 
visit to her home. It may be that the father has been 
thrown out of work through sickness or some other 
reason, and that he is willing to work but has been un* 
able to secure a position. Or, again, the father may 
have died and left the mother and the little ones with- 
out any means of support. Or, the parents may be able 
to work but prefer the apparently easier way of letting 
the little girl beg for their food. These and many other 
possibilities may be suggested by the dass. 

It will be seen that the problem is not so simple as 
it seemed at first. The mere giving of a piece of bread 
or a few pennies certainly vnll not suffice to settle so 
complicated a problem. Food and other necessities may 
have to be provided until the family can earn money to 
buy them for themselves. But then must follow a care- 
ful study of the family resources to find what relatives 
or what church or fraternal organization may be ap- 
pealed to and what work may be found for the adult 
members of the family. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to counsel with them, giving them new ideals and 
a new sense of responsibility. All this requires time. 
The rehabilitation of a home may be the work of one, 
two or more years. How many of us have either the 
time, the money, the influence or the wisdom to handle 
all these questions and to guide the affaire of this family 
in distress to a successful conclusion? What then can 
we do when cases of real need are brought to our atten- 
tion and we wish to help these poor people and not merely 
to salve our conscience with the giving of a few pennies ? 

The helplessness of the individual in the face of these 
and many other even more difficult problems will be 
evident. The pupils are now ready for the story of how 
the community organizes itself to get the results which 
we have just seen to be desirable. If any of the pupils 
are familiar with a charitaUe society they might be 
called on to tell about its methods. This account may 
be of the work of some organization other than those 
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which are city wide in their scope. If such is the case, 
the teacher will be able by means of questions to bring 
out the fact that while the smaller organization may 
be able to render much service it will do its best work 
only when it co-operates with the larger organizations. 
Reports of the principal charitable societies would be 
valuable as showing the extent of the work of these vari- 
ous organizations. 

Suggestive Lesson— -Municipal Charities 

The previous lessons will have brought out the need 
of charity and the importance of wise charity. In the 
course of these lessons most of the municipal institutions 
will probably have been mentioned and the distinction 
made between private and public charities. The teacher 
might now try to assemble this information in answer 
to the question '^What does the city of Philadelphia do 
to care for those who cannot help themselves?" The 
replies given by the pupils will probably include most of 
the municipal agencies, which may then be placed upon 
the blackboard under their correct names. It is desir- 
able that the teacher should have visited the local insti- 
tutions, for only in that way can one secure an apprecia- 
tion of Philadelphia's problems in the care of dependents. 
The teacher should show the location of these institu- 
tions, as they are mentioned, on a map of the city. It 
wfll then appear that a large proportion of the city's 
charitable work is centered at Blockley. The teacher 
may describe, with the use of pictures, that old group 
of institutions which, when it was built in 1835, was 
considered magnificent and ideally located in the sub- 
urbs of the city. The description should show how the 
city grew up around it and how it became overcrowded as 
the needs of the larger community increased. The pupils 
should then be shown pictures of the new institutions 
at Byberry and at Second and Luzerne streets and have 
their uses explained. 

At this point the pupils may be asked to name the 
various classes of dependents who have to be cared for 
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by the city. The classification will be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

The sick 

The insane 

The feeble-minded 

Children 

Old people 

The teacher may then ask ''Why is it desirable that 
these classes of dependents should be cared for in sepa- 
rate places ?'' ''Which of them could be better cared for 
in a country environment?'' The pupils will then be able 
to appreciate the advantages of the great work under- 
taken by the city at Byberry — ^the healthful surround- 
ings, the chances for farming and gardening, the space 
for workshops where the inmates may be employed. The 
opportunities for work should reduce the expense of main- 
taining the institutions as well as keep the men and women 
in better health. 

The class will be interested in the social service 
work of the Bureau of Charities, especially the part which 
has to do with the placing out in families of the -children 
who have been left to the city's care. 

Suggestive Lesson — Summary of Governmental 

Agencies for Charities 

At the close of the series of lessons on the means 
for charities the teacher should develop with the class a 
blackboard outline which will show the machinery of 
government which helps to secure this element of welfare. 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizoi 

A proper sympathy for the unfortunate should be 
developed, but with an understanding that we must not 
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let our emotions lead us into doing an unkindness to the 
one whom we wish to help. Therefore the danger of 
indiscriminate giving, which only pauperizes the recipient, 
should be impressed on the pupils. The class should 
know that there are right and wrong ways of giving; 
and that improper giving, instead of helping the one it 
is intended to help, tends to pauperize and make an 
already bad condition worse. The pupils should realize 
that the problem of poverty is an extremely complicated 
one, requiring the services of a trained worker, just as a 
case of illness requires a physician. The study of the 
agencies which are attacking these problems construc- 
tively should lead to a proper understanding and ssrmpathy 
with their work and a willingness to co-operate with them. 

Topic X.— CORRECTION 

Introduction 

The study of conmiunity civics to this point should 
have made clear the necessity for order in the commu- 
nity. That is, there must be rules and regulations to 
which all must conform if community life is to run 
smoothly and if the interests of each citizen are to be 
safeguarded. 

There are always some, however, who for one reason 
or another do not conform to the rules which the com- 
munity as a whole has agreed upon. Such individuals, 
or groups of individuals, are sources of disorder and 
threaten the rights of others. The question therefore 
arises ''What should the community do with such indi- 
viduals V* 

Until very recently the idea of punishment pre- 
dominated in the treatment of offenders. Punishment 
still holds a prominent place, but the tendency now is to 
try to transform the offender into an orderly and efficient 
member of the community. Punishment may still be 
necessary in many cases, but it is losing its vengeful 
character, and is becoming more and more preventive 
and correctional. 
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A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson — ^Approach 

In the treatment of certain elements of welfare 
which have already been studied, the pupils will have 
become acquainted with the police force of the community 
as an important part of the law-enforcing branch of 
the government. In considering this arm of the law in 
such topics as Health and Protection of Ufe and property 
the positive or more constructive part of the police work 
will have been brought out. A brief reconsideration of 
this phase of the policeman's activity might be followed 
by having the pupils talk about the work of the police as 
they come in contact with those who break the law. 

The teacher might tell briefly the story of the han- 
dling of offenders against the law in the past, and show 
that there was no distinction made on the basis of either 
age or offense. The fact should be brought out that the 
community has come to realize the evils of the older meth- 
ods and is providing better ways of dealing with offend- 
ers. When the pupils are aware of the means which exist 
for the handling of each class of cases they should tell 
about them. The means mentioned might then be listed 
on the blackboard. 

B. Means by Which the Community Provides for 

Correction 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 

upon the time available and their relative importance. 

* 

For adults 
Courts 
Prisons 
Labor colonies 
Probation 
Indeterminate sentence and parole 

For children 

Juvenile courts 

Parental schools 

Reform schools and reformatories 

Probation 

Prison reform associations 
Prisoners aid associations 
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Suggestive Lesson— Treatment of Adult 

Delinquents 

Let fhe pupils tell what is done with an offender 
against the law after he is arrested. They will give vary- 
ing accounts from their general information, more or less 
correct By piecing together their contributions and ask- 
ing more questions the teacher can build up a fairly clear 
idea of the city courts. They will confuse the regular 
courts and the magistrates courts at first. After the 
distinction is understood the teacher may let them dis- 
cuss first the magistrates courts, as they are the simpler. 
It should be made clear in what kinds of cases these 
courts have power to sentence, and in what kinds of icsses 
they must remand the offender for a further trial. The 
cases held for trial lead to the further consideration of 
the criminal courts at City Hall. In this connection the 
teacher would do well to outline the steps in a criminal 
trial, making clear the distinction between a criminal and 
a civil case. 

Before leaving the subject of the courts the teacher 
should refer to state and national courts, explaining their 
respective jurisdictions. 

Next will come the inquiry as to the prisons to which 
offenders may be committed. Moyamensing, the County 
Prison, the House of Correction and the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary may be located on the map. 

The question may be raised '"Why does the commu- 
nity send offenders to prison?" The probable answers 
will be *To punish them" or "To protect us from them." 
The teacher should then ask 'If the community needs to 
be protected from these dangerous people, is that object 
accomplished merely by locking them up for a while and 
then turning them loose on the community again ?" The 
class may suggest that the prisons should make the crimi- 
nals better men and women, if possible, and help to start 
them as useful citizens when they are released. As means 
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to this end the pupils may suggest work and education. 
The teacher should dwell upon the need for work and 
recreation in order that the prisoners may remain healthy 
and return to the community better citizens. The use 
of probation and of the indeterminate sentence and parole 
should be explained. The teacher may talk over with the 
pupils the work of prisoners aid associations in helping 
the men or women to start in life again after release, 
thus preventing their return to a life of crime. 

Suggestive Lesson — Treatment op Juvenile 

Delinquents 

The subject of juvenile delinquency is one which 
will require careful treatment in a class of young pupils. 
Therefore it will be best for the teacher to handle it 
rather than to leave it open to free discussion by the 
class. The teacher should describe the Juvenile Court 
imd the House of Detention, preferably after having 
made a visit to them. A story may be told of a real 
case of a child taken before the court, mentioning no 
names, but showing the operation of the court and of 
the system of probation. The need for such a separate 
court should be made dear. Children often break the 
law through lack of knowledge and judgment; therefore 
the community is interested in seeing that they are 
properly dealt with in order to prevent them from becom- 
ing real criminals. 

The teacher will handle the subjects of parental and 
reform schools with much more sympathy after having 
visited such institutions. The pupils should know which 
institutions are provided by the city and which by private 
agencies. Emphasis should be given to the fact that 
these institutions are not prisons, but places for the 
training of young people to be useful citizens. 

Suggestive Lesson — Summary of Governmental 

Agencies for Correction 

At the dose of the series of lessons on the means 
for correction the teacher should develop with the class 
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a blackboard outline which will show the machinery of 
government which helps to secure this element of welfare. 
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C. Responsibility of the Citizen 

The good citizen will be careful to take the right atti- 
tude toward those who are accused of having broken the 
law. In the first place, he will not come to the conclusion 
that a person is guilty until he has been proven so. In 
the second place, he will be anxious to understand the 
causes or motives that have led to the wrong doing, and 
though he may not condone the evil he will be charitable 
in his judgment. Finally, he will be willing to lend a 
helping hand to any who have served imprisonment 
and who really desire to become normal members of 
society. 

Topic XI.— HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE 

Introduction 

In considering the various elements of welfare fre- 
quent reference has been made to laws. Hence the pupils 
may be supposed to know in a general way what laws 
are. This information, however, has come as incidental 
to the study of the machinery of the executive branch 
of the government. It is intended at this point to make 
a study of the process of law-making. The object of 
this section of the work is to develop in the pupils an 
intelligent and sympathetic attitude with respect to the 
laws of the community and a willingness to co-operate 
in their enforcement. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson— Approach 

The pupils will be familiar with the effort which the 
community is making to attain the various elements of 
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welfare. City ordinances, state and national laws will 
have been mentioned from time to time and the method 
of their enforcement studied. The teacher should make 
sure that the pupils understand that a law is the ex- 
pressed — ^formulated — ^will of the people. 

The idea of the necessity for laws should now be 
reviewed. The pupils will be able to give illustrations 
of the impossibility of playing even a simple game unless 
the players know and abide by the rules. So in the game 
of life — ^in which people are striving for health, for the 
protection of life and property, and for the other ele- 
ments of welfare — ^we must abide by rules and laws. 
For example, the pupils have seen in their study of pure 
air, the first subject under Health, that we cannot breathe 
pure air without the co-operation of our neighbors; so 
we must play the game together. In this way the idea 
of the necessity for laws may be built up. It will be 
discovered that they have grown out of the experience 
of the community. 

Now comes the question "How are these laws ac- 
tually made?'' The pupils will be able to give illustra- 
tions of laws which they have to obey, — ^f or example, the 
regulations of the home and the school. They will be 
able to tell who makes such regulations and in many in- 
stances why they are made. Some of the boys may be 
able to tell how the rules for such games as baseball, 
basketball or football are made. The teacher should now 
turn the attention of the class to the question ''How do 
we get those laws which all members of the community 
are required to obey?'' The answer will be 'Through 
the work of city C!ouncils, the state Legislature and Ck)n- 
gress." The idea of a representative government should 
now be developed. The thought should be brought out 
that all the people cannot come together and express their 
will, and that therefore some form of representation must 
be used. 

B. Means by Which the Community Provides for the 

Making of Laws 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
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number of fhese to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 

Private organiisations 

Legislative bodies 
City Councils 
State Legislature 
Congress 

The executive 

Courts 

Constitutional conventions 
State 
National 

Suggestive Lesson— How Our Laws Abe Made 

If some form of class organization exists, it might 
be made to serve as an introduction to this study. The 
school athletic association or the debating society might 
also be used for this purpose. If no such organizations 
exist, there wiU most likely be found pupils who belong 
to societies outside the school. The teacher might have 
the pupils tell something of the way in which the organi- 
zation with which they are familiar does its work. The 
discussion which follows will include such matters of 
parliamentary procedure as a resolution, how it is pre- 
sented, the vote upon it, how it is passed or lost, and 
the term "majority.** The pupils will see that such pro- 
cedure is necessary if the community — ^the class or the 
organization — ^is to formulate its will. 

Attention should now be turned to a wider commu- 
nity — ^the city. The question should now be asked "How 
does the city formulate its will V* The pupils are already 
familiar with Select and Common Councils as the law- 
making bodies of the city; and they should find out by 
inquiry the qualifications and terms of office of Coun- 
cilmen, and the names of the men who represent their 
ward. The method by which the laws — ordinances-— of 
the city are made may best be illustrated by following 
some measure of local interest in its journey through 
Councils until it becomes a law. The teacher should teU 
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briefly the story of how the interest of the community 
is aroused in some needed improvement, often through 
the efforts of some private organization such as a busi- 
ness men's association. The progress of the bill or reso- 
lution should then be followed, from the time a council- 
man agrees to introduce it, through the various steps 
which must be taken, — ^including its consideration in com- 
mittee, the three readings and debate, the final vote, its 
passage through the other chamber and its signing by the 
Mayor. This explanation should be as simple as possible 
and be given in such a way that the pupils will be able to 
understand what Councils are doing. The impossibility 
of thorough study and discussion, by the whole body, of 
the numerous bills which are presented, and the necessity 
for such study and consideration in special committees, 
should be shown. Much interest will be added to this 
work if the pupils know that it will enable them to under- 
stand what is going on in Councils when they visit these 
bodies. 

At this point, if possible, a visit should be made to 
see Councils in session. The teacher should make all 
necessary arrangements in advance. On this same trip 
advantage may be taken of the opportunity afforded to 
visit the office of the Mayor and one of the court-rooms. 

In the civics period next following the visit, the class 
should be organized into a Select or Common Council. 
Bills on matters of local interest prepared by selected 
pupils, assisted by the teacher, should be presented, and 
the class should go through the procedure of passing 
them. This may even be carried out to the point of refer- 
ring to committees. If the bills when passed are referred 
to the principal, who may be asked to act as Mayor, it will 
add interest to the procedure. Not more than two periods 
should be used for this purpose, and in most instances 
one will be found sufficient. It is intended that the 
method of law-making in the city be treated in enough 
detail to permit its being used as a tjrpe to which refer- 
ence may be made when legislation in the state and the 
nation is taken up. 
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In the treatment of the state Legislature — ^the Gen- 
eral Assembly — ^the teacher should refer to the city Coun. 
cils and show how the method of passing legislation fol- 
lows a parallel course. The main differences, such as the 
joint committees of Councils as over against the separate 
committees of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
should be pointed out. If time permits, the class may be 
organized into one of the state legislative bodies and pass 
on some matter of state interest. The teacher should call 
attention to the fact that the bulk of our legislation is by 
the state. A review of the laws already considered under 
the various elements of welfare will serve to show the 
importance of state legislation. Among recent laws men- 
tion should be made of the child labor law, the workmen's 
compensation law, the special housing law of 1915 for 
Philadelphia, and factory legislation. The pupils should 
become familiar with the names of the men who repre- 
sent them in the state Legislature. 

In considering how our nation makes its laws it will 
be well to follow some topic of current interest which is 
being considered in Congress and discussed by the news- 
papers. The organization of Congress should be found by 
reference to the Constitution. The Senate and the House 
of Representatives should be compared to the Select and 
Common Councils. Pupils should know the name of the 
representative in Congress from their own congressional 
district and the names of the senators from Pennsylvania. 
The method of passing a bill through Congress should be 
explained by reference to the method of legislation in 
Councils, llie pupils should compare the type of subjects 
legislated on by Congress with that by state and city. In 
making this comparison, reference should be made to the 
powers of Congress as enumerated in the Constitution. 
Much interest will be added to this work if constant use is 
made of newspapers, magazine articles and a class bul- 
letin board. 

At the close of this study the teacher should see that 
the pupils understand how city, state and nation work 
together in the matter of legislation. From the compari- 
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son of the kinds of matters lesrislated iq)on by the three 
governments the pupils should see that each has its own 
field of work. The idea that they supplement each other 
without conflicting should be developed. By referring to 
the C!onstitution the pupils will discover that powers not 
granted by the Constitution to the nation are reserved to 
the states. The city should be seen as the creature of 
the state, deriving its powers from the state, such powers 
being specified in the city charter. 

The part which the chief executive plays in legisla^ 
tion, by signing or vetoing a bill, will have been brought 
out in the study of the passage of a bill. The pupils 
should understand, in addition to this, how the executive 
initiates legislation. Parts of recent messages of Presi- 
dent, Governor or Mayor should be read by the pupils. 
The class should see how the executive, representing the 
entire community, has a breadth of view which enables 
him wisely to advise the legislative body as to needed 
legislation. 

The pupils wiU be familiar from their study of his- 
tory with the story of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. It should be explained that this, together with the 
subsequent ratification by the states, was the method of 
making the supreme law of the land. Reference should 
then be made to the amendments to the Constitution, and 
the method of amending should be read and explained 
with reference to the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth^ 
sixteenth and seventeenth amendments. 

Suggestive Lesson— Financial Powers of the 

Legislative Branch 

Almost any one of the laws which have been used as 
iUustrations of law-making will serve also to call atten- 
tion to the taxing power of the legislative branch. Let us 
assume that the most recient child labor law has been 
under discussion. By asking how the law provides for its 
own enforcement the teacher will bring out the fact that 
the Department of Labor and Industry at Harrisburg is 
obliged by the law to maintain inspectors to enforce the 
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law. This will lead to the inquiry as to where the salaries 
of the inspectors come from, and to the discovery that the 
Legislature must appropriate the money for this purpose. 
It will be seen that appropriation bills are a large and 
important part of the legislative program, particularly 
toward the end of the session, when provision must be 
made for the expenses of the next two years. 

It would be interesting to look up the amount of 
money appropriated by the last session of the Legislature, 
by the last session of Congress, and by the city Councils 
for the preceding year, and to note the main items for 
which the money was to be used. By the time the lesson 
has proceeded this far some pupil will be ready to inquire 
where all this money comes from. Most of the class will 
have heard of taxes, and the teacher may lead them to 
suggest many kinds of taxes. Among these will be a 
number which are familiar to all, such as those repre- 
sented by the poll tax receipt, the real estate tax receipt, 
the stamp on the bottle of perfumery, the excise stamp 
on the box of cigars, the license tag on the automobile, 
and the license tag on the vender's cart. It is not intend- 
ed that an exhaustive list of taxes should be made, but 
that examples should be secured of several kinds. It is 
important to bring out by comparison the different fields 
of taxation open to the three different governments, with 
the reason for this division. Reference should also be 
made to the funds raised and expended by the Board of 
Public Education for the support of the public schools. 

If the teacher thinks it wise, the meaning of the 
word '"budget'' as applied to government appropriations 
may be explained. In the fall term the discussions in the 
newspapers over the framing of the city budget for the 
next year wiU furnish good material for the class work. 
If the class is so fortunate as to make its visit to city 
Councils in the fall, matters of taxation are quite likely to 
be the theme of discussion. The pupils may be asked to 
recall incidents in their study of history which illustrate 
the importance of taxation as a political issue, and to try 
to find out the reasons why people have always been so 
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concerned over taxation. It will be seen that the repre- 
sentatives of the people have been able to exercise a great 
deal of control over the executive branch of the govern- 
ment by their power to give or withhold appropriations. 
So the people have always been jealous lest that power 
should be lost. 

The pupils will be impressed with the large amount 
of money expended by city, state and nation. It will be 
easy then to start a discussion on the question "Do the 
people get their money's worth for all this expenditure V 
This discussion is likely to lead to a partial enumeration 
of the services performed by the government in securing 
for us the elements of welfare, and to a consideration of 
the value of these services. 

The next question would naturally be "Should tax- 
payers object to any increase in the taxes ?" The replies 
should bring out the point that this depends upon the use 
that is made of the money. If the expenditure brings 
benefits, then it will be a good investment for the tax- 
payer. If it is wasted, then the taxpayer has a right to 
object. 

C. Responsibility of the Citizen 

The laws which a community possesses reflect the 
character of its citizens. The people must keep constantly 
before their representatives what they themselves want. 
This is usually done through private organizations which 
employ experts to draft bills and persuade members of 
the legislative bodies to introduce them and see them 
through. These organizations must also educate the pub- 
lic to demand the new legislation by distributing pam- 
phlets, holding meetings and getting publicity in the 
newspapers. When the legislators feel that public opinion 
demands a thing they are likely to pay attention. A good 
example of how private organizations have been able to 
arouse public opinion and focus it on the Legislature may 
be found in the enactment of child labor legislation. The 
duty of the citizen is to become a member of some active 
association which is working for the good of the com- 
munity and help it in every way he or she can. 
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The duty of seeing that good laws are passed is occa- 
sional, and has to be left mostly to adults, but we all have 
the duty of obeying the laws after they are passed. The 
pupil who belongs to a club will realize that when a rule 
has been passed by a majority vote the loyal member 
always obeys it, even if he voted on the other side. So 
the laws passed by our representatives should be carried 
out, for these laws must be assumed to express the will of 
the majority of the community. A good illustration of a 
failure to realize this duty to obey the laws may be found 
in the habitual disregard of the ordinance of Councils 
which forbids the littering of the streets. In this matter 
many otherwise good citizens seem to forget that the 
ordinance is for the benefit of the community of which 
they themselves are members. 

Topic XII.— PARTY GOVERNMENT 

Introduction 

All our government, whether of city, state or nation, 
is through political parties. These parties have grown 
out of certain great problems which have confronted our 
people, such as the tariff, slavery, labor or prohibition. 
Within the smaller communities these problems may be 
of a purely local character, in which case a local party 
may be formed. In national affairs, however, it is only 
when a problem is of nation-wide importance that we find 
a national political party. The teacher should have the 
pupils see that a common interest in a cause brings people 
of like views together, and that to have a legislative body 
which will formulate their will and an executive who will 
enforce it they are compelled to unite. Such union pro- 
duces the political party. 

A. Approach to the Topic 

Suggestive Lesson— Approach 

Following instructions given elsewhere in the course 
the teacher will have presented to the class the story of 
elections at the time an election was being held. The 
pupils may therefore be supposed to have been intro- 
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duced to fhis subject. A few questions will suffice to 
bring out what is done at an election and the names of 
the more important political parties. The teacher might 
then raise the question ''Why do we have political par- 
ties V* The answer may be found by referring to the his- 
tory with which the pupils are familiar and having them 
tell how the first political parties, the Federalist and the 
Anti-Federalist, grew out of conflicting views on the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. By further questioning, 
the teacher should develop the idea that all our political 
parties have originated in differences of opinion among 
the people concerning topics of importance or the rela- 
tive value of topics before the people. For example, 
people are divided in their attitude toward the tariff. If 
they are to have the sort of tariff they want they must 
see that the members of Congress who favor their view 
are in the majority, so that laws will be made accordingly. 
They must also see that the President is a man who is 
favorable to their view and will approve when Congress 
passes bills to this intent. In order to do all this they 
must put aside personal feeling and agree, for instance in 
the case of the President, to unite in their efforts to elect 
a certain man, while in each congressional district they 
must work together to elect a congressman who will prop- 
erly represent them on this issue. 

It is impossible for all the people who hold the same 
view to get together and decide who shall represent them. 
It therefore becomes necessary for some to acquiesce in 
the choice, by others, of the candidates and to delegate to 
others the management of the campaign. This means 
party machinery, and it is through such machinery that 
our country is governed. 

B. Means by Which the Community Provides 

for Party Government 

Means such as the following may be studied. The 
number of these to be investigated in detail will depend 
upon the time available and their relative importance. 
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Party organization 

Ward committee 

City committee 

State committee 

National committee 

Caucus 

National nominating convention 

Political clubs 

The campaign 

Election machinery 

Personal registration 
Party enrollment 
Nomination petition 
Primary election 
General election 
Election officers 
Ballots 
Counting the vote 

Suggestive Lesson— Party Organization 

In the lesson on the approach to the topic of party 
government the pupils have become familiar with the 
reason for the existence of political parties and what they 
are striving to do. An interesting approach to the ques- 
tion of party organization might be made by dividing the 
class into committees to investigate certain topics and 
report to the class. One group might make on the black- 
board a map of the streets of the neighborhood and locate 
on it the polling places. This map with the accompany- 
ing report will bring out the idea of the election district; 
or precinct. Another group composed of pupils represent- 
ing different precincts might report on the names of the 
workers of the various parties in their respective dis- 
tricts. To another group might be assigned the problem 
of finding out about the ward committees of the principal 
parties and the work done by them. The names of any 
members of these committees whom the pupils know will 
be interesting. To another group might be assigned the 
subject of political clubs and their work. The teacher 
should act simply as a guide while these reports are being 
made. By comparison the teacher will be able to show 
readily the organization and work of the state and na- 
tional committees. 
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The story of the nomination of the President and 
Vice-President in the national nominating convention 
should be graphically told. Newspaper files of nominat- 
ing conventions will add much interest to the work. Such 
reports should be collected when available and filed away 
for future use. Mention should be made of the party 
platform. It will be found interesting to follow the news- 
papers to see how the party in power is keeping to its 
platform and campaign pledges. The story of the cam- 
paign should be told with reference to previous ones men- 
tioned in history. During the campaign, pictures of the 
candidates, together with proper campaign literature and 
cartoons, will add much to the interest of the work. As 
occasion offers, the story of the nomination of a governor 
or a mayor should be taught. In all this work the teacher 
must maintain a position of strict neutrality. 

Suggestive Lesson— Election Machinery 

The time for the study of elections and election ma- 
chinery is at election time. When such an event is taking 
place it is recommended that the teacher, whether of the 
seventh or the eighth grade, shall sidetrack temporarily 
the topic under consideration to take up with the class 
the subject of elections. 

In the seventh grade this should be treated as any 
other matter of current civic interest. On a registration 
day, and on the day of a primazy or a general election, the 
teacher should tell the class what is going on. From 
specimen ballots at election time the pupils should find 
out what positions are being filled. The teacher should 
develop with the class the part which these ofiicials will 
play, when elected, in aiding the community to achieve 
the elements of welfare which the class has already 
studied. 

In the eighth grade this work should be treated in 
detail. The most interesting way of doing this is to have 
the pupils act out the process of registration and an elec- 
tion. At the time of registration the teacher should ex- 
plain to the class the plan of personal registration as we 
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have it in Philadelphia, and the qualifications which one 
must have in order to be allowed to register and vote. 
The reasons for such personal registration should be made 
clear. The class should then act out the process. A 
group of pupils should be selected to serve as registrars. 
The members of the class should then go through the 
process of purchasing tax receipts and registering. The 
record of registration should be kept for use at the time 
of the election. The teacher should discuss the question 
of enrollment, and show that it is necessary to enroll with 
some political party if we are to vote on the ticket of that 
party at the primary election. 

At the time of the election the pupils should be en- 
couraged to secure from their parents or other voters 
copies of the specimen ballots. At the primary election 
the teacher should show with the aid of ballots that each 
party is selecting its candidates, whose names are to 
appear on the ballot at the general election. If sufficient 
copies of specimen ballots can be obtained the primary 
election might be acted out, following in a general way 
the method described below for a general election. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the importance of every voter 
participating intelligently in the primary election. 

On the day of the general election the class should 
be organized into an election district. Election officers 
who have been elected at the primary, if possible, should 
conduct the election. They should be supplied with the 
specimen ballots brought in by the members of the class 
and with the registration records. The pupils should 
come to the desk around which the election officers are 
seated, secure their ballots, mark them and deposit them 
in the ballot-box. The waste-paper basket may be made 
to serve this purpose quite well. The votes might then 
be counted and the result of the election placed on the 
board. Before the vote is cast the teacher should explain 
how the ballots are marked. The pupils should under- 
stand how one may either vote a straight ticket or split 
the ballot. The teacher should emphasize the fact that 
an error in marking the ballot results in its being thrown 
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out and the vote lost. The pupils should see that the 
exercise of the suffrage is both a privilege and a duty. 

C. ReqHMudbOity of the Citiasen 

As the course started in the first grade with the indi- 
vidual so it must return to the individual as the source of 
all governmental power. Every service rendered, every 
element of welfare obtained, has been for the individuals 
who together comprise the conmiunity, whether of home 
or of nation. Moreover, all that has been accomplished 
for the welfare of the whole has been the result of the 
collective efforts of individuals. In last analysis each 
member of the group shares the responsibility for all con- 
ditions which exist, whether good or evil, over which he 
has any measure of control. The character of the gov- 
ernment and the nature of its acts are determined by the 
will of the people. It is on the ballot that the citizen must 
rely in no small degree to formulate this wiU. This being 
true, there is no phase of civic instruction which should 
be driven home with greater f orcef ulness than the neces- 
sity for intelligent, faithful service to the conmiunity 
through the exercise of the suffrage. 



A aVICS LABORATORY 

In order that effective Instruction in civics may b^ givent it is 
advisable for each school to establish and maintain a civics labora- 
tory. After material of the nature indicated below has been collected, 
arranerements should be made for its preservation. To keep the 
laboratory up to date, new material illustrative of changringr condi- 
tions must be added from time to time and cared for in such a way 
as to be readily accessible. 

THE MATERIAL 

A brief classification of the material recommended for inclusion 
in a civics laboratory follows: 

Bulletin Board 

A bulletin board in each classroom so that proper display may be 
made of pictures, cllppingrs and pamphlets related to the topic under 
discussion or to matters of current interest 

Reports, Bulletins, ETa 

Copies of pamphlet laws, ordinances^ reports, placards, permits 
and licenses relatingr to public institutions and activities; also the 
publications of private orgranizations (For specific information 
concern insT these publications see the bibliogrraphy following.) 

Pictures and Lantern Slides 

Pictures or slides illustratinff buildingrs of local interest, such 
as the United States Post Ofllce, located in Philadelphia; the first 
State House, located in Philadelphia; the local hospitals, prisons, 
charitable institutions and City Hall 

Pictures or slides iUustratins: the state capitol at Harrisburgr and 
the national capitol at Washington 

Pictures or slides illustrating the activities of the various de- 
partments of city, state and federal grovemments 

Plans and Charts 

PlanSk charts and blueprints showing present or proposed public 
works, such as filtration, gas, water, sewage, transit, crossings of 
railways and highways, paving and lighting 

Maps 

Maps of the city showing industrial centers^ transportation lines, 
wards, highways, police and fire districts, voting precincts, school 
districts, the location of public works and of public buildings, and 
other local interests 

Maps of state and nation showing railroad Unes, political di- 
visions, trade routes, and other state and national interests 

Samples and Models 

Samples of apparatus and materials used for civic improvements 
by the various government departments. Samples of paving, of 
water at various stages of filtration, of adulterated food, etc. 

Models of various kinds 

105 
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HOW TO SECURE THE MATERIAL 

The establishment of a dvlca laboratory Is, as may be seen from 
the nature of the material sugrffeated, a slow process depending: larsrely 
upon the initiative of the teacher and the interest and activity of the 
pupils in the subject througrhout successive years. 

The various grovemment departments and bureaus — city, state 
and national-— can furnish free of chargre or for a nominal sum, not 
only documents but also plans and pictures. Much of the state 
material may be secured from the Chief of the Division of Docu- 
ments at Harrisburgr; the federal material from the Superintendent 
of Documents at Washingrton. In order to avoid annoyance to gov- 
ernment officials such material should be secured in a manner indi- 
cated by the Department of Superintendence of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools. 

Teacher and pupils may supplement grovernment publications with 
periodical articles and newspaper clippingrs and other printed ma- 
terial. The publications of private organizations are also valuable 
accessions. Many interesting- maps and charts may be made by the 
pupils themselves and become a part of the permanent collection. 

The civics laboratory may be supplemented by loan collections 
and the civica lessons elaborated by visits to places of local interest. 

HOW TO PRESERVE THE MATERIAL 

The material for a civics laboratory which will accumulate from 
term to term will require in each school for its care and keeping a 
book case for books, reports, sample and models; also a veriical filing 
cabinet for clippings and pamphlets. 



BIBUOGRAPHY 

While fairly complete, the following bibliogrraphy is not intended 
to be exhaustive. Only those references have been included which 
are of especial value in defining what is meant by the New Civics and 
in developing the various topics named within the course of study.* 

In its construction it grroups all references first into a classified 
list, in order that their subject- value may be specifically known; 
and second, into an author-title-series list in alphabetical order, so 
that ready reference may be made to any or all of the publications 
included. 

The value of the bibliography of any subject lies in the use which 
is made of it. The presentation of this list of references does not 
imply that the teacher must read and become familiar with all of 
them. It has been presented in order that the teacher may become 
better acquainted with the literature of the subject; and also, that 
there may be a number of references from which to choose. 

CLASSIFIED LIST 

The classified list divides itself into (1) THE POINT OF VIEW; 
(2) TEXTS; (3) GENERAL^ including standard works of reference, 
periodicals and newspapers; and (4) SPECIAL^ comprising books, 

1. NOTE.— In the preparation of the bibliography some use has been made 
of the R^ort of the committee on instruction on the teaching of government of 
the American politdcal science association, 19|L6, and of the bibliographical 
suggestions on the teaching of community civics, by C. D. Kingaley, special 
agent of the Massachusetts board of education, 1916. 
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pamphlets^ leaflets* circulars, blanks* etc. The object of such a list 
is to index each reference under its most specific subject or under 
the various topic headingrs named within the course of study. Under 
subject or topic heading-s the references are arrang-ed alphabetically 
accordingr to author; by way of explanation, the title and sub- 
title of the book, if there is a subtitle, are given; and lastly, the date 
of the edition recommended. 

For detailed information concerning name of author, imprint and 
series see author-title-series list, page 129. 

1. THB POINT OF VIB'W 

The references listed under this heading: indicate tendencies in 
modem civics teaching, and are, from their nature, intended mainly 
for the teacher. They include a few books, but for the most part 
consist of pamphlets, periodical articles and typewritten pages. 

Allen* 'WiH.* Civic education througrh public schools (in His- 
tory teacher's magazine 1911 v. 2, p. 168-9) 

Teaching' civics by griving' pupils civic work to 

do (in American city 1916 v. 14, p. 154-5) 

Am/crienn, political sclenee asMHsiatton Committee on instruc- 
tion The teaching of grovemment 1916 

Amdrewsy FJP. Promotion of peace 1913 (PPh) 

Barnard* JXi. Training: in the schools for civic efficiency (in 
American academy of political and social science Annals 1916 
V. 67, p. 26-33) 

Civics (see Rapeer, KW. ed. Teaching ele- 
mentary school subjects 1917) 

and others Teaching: of community civics 1915 



(PPh) 

Branaon* S:.C« Oeorg:ia club at the state normal school, Athens, 
6a., for the study of rural sociology 1913 (pph) 

u A.19VI Civic education in elementary schools as illustrated 
in Indianapolis 1916 (pph) 

Community and the citizen 1914 

Trend of civic education iin U.S.-Bducatlon, Bu- 
reau of Report of commissioner 1914 v. 1, p. 401-16) 

— •■ comp. The social studies in secondary educa- 



tion 1916 (ppb) 

Gtll» ^WJL. Children's civic activities (in American academy of 
political and social science Annals 1916 v. 64, p. 197-203) 

Goodwin, F.P* Why teach community civics {in Ohio educa- 
tional monthly 1910 v. 59, p. 416-20) 

Hill, Mabel The teaching of civics 1914 

Honnell, O.C. Guide to the study of the town« city, county, state 
and nation 1915 

Horton* I>.'W. Standards for community civics (in History 
teacher's magazinid 1916 v. 7, p. 57-62) 

Noyesy CtK. comp. Teaching material in government publica- 
tions 1913 (pph) 

Philadelphia course in civics (in Current education 1916 
V. 20, p. 291-8) 

Theory of the new dvicB, by J.L.Bamard; Bubject matter: how selected, by 
T.L.MacDowell ; Some suggestions on method, by E. W.Adams. 
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Stnoaa* IL8. Jurenlle street eleanlnir leaffiies of New York 
(in American city 1910 ▼. 3. p. 16S-6; 289-48) 

Sklaaer* B.BI* Civics; the art of citisenship (4n National mu« 
nicipal review 1916 v. 5, p. 286-6) 

United State»-^diioatiofi« Bwreau of 

Civic education series (Typewritten pagres) 
No. 1 Community civics — ^what it means 
2 What train iniT for citisenship means 
8 Standards for Judffiner civic education 
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2. TEIXTB 
Dunn. AJBV, Community and the dtisen 1914 
Gvttteav* l¥tB. Preparinsr for citisenship 1918 
Lapp^ JtA* Our America; the elements of civics 1916 
NIdji. WtU City, state and nation 1917 

& GBNBRAIi 

The publications listed under this heading include reference 
books, periodicals and newspapers. In modern civics teachinsr, a 
knowledge of the books listed here and a skill in using them is of 
direct value both to the teacher and to the pupil. 

Books and Pamphlets 

American year bookf a record of events and progress 

BIUm, IV1D.P. and Binder* R.M. eds. New encyclopedia of social 
reform movements and activities and the economic, industrial 
and sociological facts and statistics of all countries 1908 

Cyclopedia of American jrovenntent 1914 

Davldnon, Charlen Active citizenship; a study outline 1915 

Gvthrie* A.X. Municipal civics; a study outline 1916 

Mnnro^ 'WtB. Bibliography of municipal government in the United 
States 1915 

New Intenuitlonal year booki a compendium of the world's prog- 
ress 1907-15 

Philadelphia — Oity ecfunoUa Manual (pph) 

Readen^ gnlde to periodical literature (monthly, cumulates quarterly 

and yearly) 
Smnll'a legislative handbook and manual of . . . Pennsylvania 

Statesman'* year booki a statistical and historical annual of the 
states of the world 

United Statee — Congreaa Official congressional directory 1915 

United StKUm-^Documenta, Superintendent of Monthly catalog of 
United States public documents (pph) 

United St atea L Ufrary of oongreae Monthly list of state publica- 
tions . . . with index for the year (pph) 

iTorld almanac and encyclopedia (pph) 

Periodicals 

Periodicals have a definite value In civics teaching, relating as 
they do to matters of current Interest. Frequent use should be made, 
therefore, of one or more of the periodicals listed below. For articles 
in back numbers of periodicals, consult the Readec^ guide to period- 
ical literature. 
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dtx (monthly) (City edition) 

•ff reTl«ws (monthly) 

(monthly) 

(monthly) 

ImdcpcBAcMt (weekly) 

lafowtiow (qu&rterly) 

UtenuT dlsest (weekly) 

NatioB (weekly) 

New vep«blle (weekly) 

Ovtlook (weekly) 

Seavek lUrht on. Consrewi and on the democracy which ffives it 
existence (monthly) 

(weekly) 



Newspapers 



4. SPECIAI^ 

The references included under this heading comprise a rather 
extensive list of books, pamphlets, etc., periodicals and newspapers, 
firrouped under one or more of the topics named within the course of 
study. The presentation of this list does not imply that the teacher 
must read and become familiar with all the references named. The 
list has been presented in order that the teacher may become better 
acquain-ted with the literature of the subject; and also that there may 
be a number of references from which to choose. 

Books l—health 

Adanui, TtS. and SumneVf HiL. Labor problems; a text book 1913 

Allesi» "WtH. Civics and health 1912 

AronoTlcl* Carol Social survey 1916 

Beard* CiA. American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1918 

Beard* CiA. and Beard* Mrs, M.JI. American citizenship 1914 

Bemaet^ H^C. American women in civic work 1915 

B«reh* HtR. and Nearlnir* Scott Elements of economics, with spe- 
cial reference to American conditions 1912 

Carlton* F.T. History and problems of orgranlzed labor 1911 

Cklcaso ehlld welfare exhibit Child in the city; a series of papers 
presented at the conferences 1912 

Clopper* BtKt Child labor in city streets 1912 

Colenuui* "WM, Handbook of the people's health 1918 

IHiPny* "WiA* ITncle Sam's modem miracles; his ffigrantic tasks 
that benefit humanity 1914 

Fisher* Jrwtng and Flak* BX^ How to live; rules for healthful 
living: based on modem science 1916 

Gddmark* J.C. Fatiffue and efficiency 1912 

GnUck* LA. The efficient life 1911 

Haskin* FiJ. American ffovernment 1912 

Howe* FiC. The city the hope of democracy 1918 

The modem city and its problems 1915 
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HatcUsMn, Wooda Handbook of health 1911 

Jewettt F-G. Town and city 1906 

KcUey* Fbiraue Some ethical gains throusrh leflrislation 1906 

Mansold* GiB. Problems of child welfare 1914 

M«Mvo» 'WtB. Principles and methods of municipal administra- 
tion 1916 

NearlBfff Seott Solution of the child labor problem 1911 

OlacB* JiC. Pure foods 1911 

Price, GtM. Handbook on sanitation; a manual of theoretical and 
practical sanitation 1913 

IUtckle» JiW. Primer of sanitation ... a simple work on 
disease grerms and how to fisrht them 1916 

Spargo* Joka Common sense of the milk question 1908 

Tolmaa, 'WiH. and Guthrie^ A«l^. Hygiene for the worker 1912 

Towme» e:.T. Social problems 1916 

Zaeblta* Charles American municipal progrress 1916 

Reports, Bulubtins, Etc. 

City 

Health and charities, Department of 

Health, Bureau of 

Annual report 

Monthly bulletin (Nos. for 1916 especially valuable). 

Ordinances of councils governing the sale of food, etc. 

Rules and regulations concerning milk, meat, poultry, stables, 
rubbish, garbage, tenements, etc. 

Blanks used by inspectors of meat, milk, tenements, etc. 

Miscellaneous leaflets and bulletins on mosquitos, flies, clean- 
up week, etc. 

On the inspection of employees in restaurants 
(Pennsylvania act of assembly. May 28, 1916) 

On tenements and housing (Pennsylvania act of assembly, 
June 3, 1916) 

Public works. Department of 

Water, Bureau of 

Annual report (Report for the year 1914 of especial value) 

Description of the flltration works and pumping stations 
1909 

Highways and street cleaning. Bureau of 

Annual report 

Forms of proposals and speciflcations for the cleaning of 
streets, collection of ashes and rubbish and removal of 
garbage 

Miscellaneous leaflets and bulletins on collection of ashes, 
rubbish and garbage and on clean-up week 

Btate 
Health, Department of 

Monthly bulletin 

Chart showing scheme of organization Exhibit No. 2 
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Orgraniiation of the department Bulletin No. 65 

Division of sanatoria Form No. 11 

Catalog of exhibit Academy of natural sciences Philadelphia 

Liabor and industry, Department of 

Monthly bulletin January 1916, September 1916 

Child labor law 1916 

To regulate hours and conditions of labor for women 

(Pennsylvania act of assembly. July 26, 1918, amended 1916). 

Timely hints on safety and health for workers in the industries 
Nos. 1-19 

Agriculture, Department of 
Dairy and food division 

Food laws Bulletin No. 251 

Federal 
Treasury, Department of 

Public health service. Bureau of 
Annual report 
Health insurance Bulletin No. 76 

Labor, Department of 

Children's bureau 

Description of the bureau Publication No. 1 
Baby-saving campaigrn Publication No. 2 

Child labor board 

Federal labor act 1916 

Agriculture^ Department of 

Monthly list of publications 

Private OrganizatUma 

Valuable information may <be found in the publications issued by 
civic and charitable associations, by organizations interested in factory 
legislation, and by insurance companies. 

Pebiodigals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers' guide to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

ii.— protection of life and property 
Books 

Barton, CA. Story of the Red Cross; glimpses of field work 
1904 

Beard, CiA« American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1913 

Biixvli* HtR. and Nearlng, Scott Elements of economics 1912 

Bpler, P.H. Life of Clara Barton 1915 

Bvaium Powell Five years fight against fire waste 1912 
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B^Mklta, BcBlamlm Autobiography (in his Writinffs; collected 
and edited by A. H: Smyth 1906-7 ▼. 1, p. 219-489) 

Freltaff* J.K. Fire prevention and fire protection as applied to 
buildingr construction 1912 

Gvltteav* 'WiB. GoTernment and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

HasklM, FtJ, American iroTernment 1912 

Howe^ FiC. The modem city and its problems 1916 

liyneh* Charles American Red Cross abrldfired textbook on first 
aid, ireneral edition . . • prepared for and endorsed by the 
American Red Cross 1914 

Mayo» Katherlme Justice to all; the story of the Pennsylyania 
state police 1917 

Plseketf GUrimd Primer of forestry 1911 

Riehar«s» ifrs. IiJB«(H.> Florence Nigrhtinsale; the angel of the 
Crimea 1916 

Rowck ItoS. Problems of city goyemment 1908 

Trnme^ B.T. Social problems 1916 

Reports, Bulletins, Etc. 

City 

Public safety, Department of 

Annual report of each of the bureaus connected with 
the department 

Police, Bureau of 

Trafiic rules 

Blanks for highway inspection 

Police manual (Out of print) 

Iiaws and ordinances relating to the office of fire 
marshal 

Blanks used by the fire marshal in the inspection of 
theatres, etc. 

Instructions for fire prevention inspectors 
Fire, Bureau of 

Fire drill instructions 
Building inspection, Bureau of 

Rules and regrulations governing construction of build- 
ings 

Building laws 

Building inspection blanks 

Elevator inspection, Bureau of 

Blanks for elevator inspection 

Electrical bureau 

Rules and regulations governing the construction and 
erection of electric signs 

Mayor, Office of 

Forms for licenses and permits 
United gas improvement co 

Publications 

Philadelphia electric co 
Publications 
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County 

WeigrhtB and measures. Bureau of 
Hints to housekeepers 

State 
State police. Department of 
Annual report 

Act and amendment creatingr the department 
Captain Groome's reply to the attack of the socialists 

Mines, Department of 

Miningr and humanitarianism 

Forestry, Department of 
Annual report 
Laws (srame, fish and forestry) Revised 1915 

Labor and industry. Department of 
Monthly bulletin 

Fire marshal 

Bulletin 

Federal 
Treasury, Department of 

United States revenue cutter service 1916 

Organization and methods of the United States life savingr 
service 

Agrriculture, Department of 

Forest service Bulletin No. 117 

Private Organizationa 

Publications of value are issued by associations interested in fire- 
prevention, safety-first, preparedness and factory legislation; by railroad, 
insurance, mining and telephone companies; and by business men's asso- 
ciations. 

Periodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers' snide to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippingrs in the school file. 

iil-^ducation 
Books 

Allen* FtJ* Business employments 1916 

Aronovlci* Cavol Social survey 1916 

Barnard* JX. Training in the schools for civic efficiency (in Amer- 
ican academy of political and social science Annals 1916 
V. 67, p. 26-38) 

Beard* CiA* American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1918 

Bloomlleld* Meyer Vocational guidance of youth 1911 
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B«rek» HiR. and Ifeaiins, Scott Elements of economics, 
with special reference to American conditions 1912 

Clileaso eklld welfare czklblt Child in the city; a series of papers 
presented at the conferences 1912 

Davis* JJi. Vocational and moral gruidance 1914 

Dcnlsoa, ESkMi Helping" school children; sugrgrestions for efficient 
co-operation with the public schools 1912 

Dewey. John School and society; being three lectures; supple- 
mented by a statement of the university elementary school 1915 

and Dewey* Bvelya Schools of tomorrow 

1915 

FomMiK, SsB. Advanced civics; the spirit, the form and the func- 
tions of the American grovernment 1906 

Crowen. BJB. and Wkeatley* IVtA* Occupations; a text book 
in vocational gruidance 1916 

G«itteav» WtB. Government and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

Harper, JJU Survey of opportunities for vocational education in 
and near Philadelphia 1915 

Hart, AJ. Actual grovernment as applied under American condi- 
tions 1908 

Hasktn* CtJ. American government 1912 

Kins, IrviMi; Social aspects of education; a book of sources and 
origrinal discussions with annotated bibliographies 1912 

liapp^ JsA. and Mote, CiH. Learning to earn; a plea and a 
plan for vocational education 1916 

Maiigoidf GsBi Problems of child welfare 1914 

Perry, C.A. Wider use of the school plant 1911 

Puffer, J.A. Vocational gruidance 1913 

Towne^ B.T. Social problems 1916 

"Weaver, "EiJW, and Byler, JJF*. Profitable vocations for boys 
1915 

ed. Vocations for girls 1914 

Zvebllii, Charles American municipal progress 1916 

Reports, Bulletins, Etc. 

City 
Education, Board of public 
Annual report 
Handbook 

Superintendence, Department of 

Annual report 

Compulsory attendance, Bureau of 

Annual report 

Blanks 

Circulars 

State 
Education. Board of 

Instruction, Department of Public 

Annual report 
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School code 
Vocational education. Bureau of 

Pennsylyania child labor act and continuation echoola 
Bulletin No. 5 

Labor and industry. Department of 
Child labor law 1915 

Federal ^ 

Interior, Department of 

Orgranization and functions of the department 

Education, Bureau of 

Annual report 

Monthly bulletin 

Functions and orsranization of the national bureau of 
education 1916 

Special bulletin 

Letters 

Private Organizationa 

Additional material may be secured from civic and social organiza- 
tions, from college and uniyersity publications and from associations inter- 
ested directly in child-welfare and the schools. 

Periodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers' sulde to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

rV.— RECREATION 

Books 

Addains, Jane Spirit of youth and the city streets 1909 

Twenty years at Hull House, with autobiogrraphical 

notes 1910 

Alien, y^ia. Civics and health 1909 

AroAovlcl* Carol Social survey 1916 

Bates, E.'W. Pagreants and pag'eantry 1912 

Beard, CtA. American city grovemment; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1913 

Book of the camp fire girls 1914 

Boy seonts of America 1914 

ChlcaiTo child welfare exhibit Child in the city; a series of papers 
presented at the conferences 1912 

Chvbb, Perelval and others Festivals and plays in schools and 
elsewhere 1912 

Cartlfl^ HtS* Education througrh play 1915 

Forbnsh, WtB. Manual of play 1916 

Johason, GtES. Education througrh recreation 1916 

Lee, Joseph Play in education 1915 

Blaiiffold, GiB. Problems of child welfare 1914 
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Hair* JiAm Our national parka 1909 

^Tald* IjJI. House on Henry street 1916 

Waods* RJk* and KeatBcdr* A.J* Younir worklnir STlrls; a 
summary of eyldence from two thousand social workers; ed. for 
the National federation of settlements 191S 

S«eMte» Cluurles American municipal proffress 1916 

Rbpobts, Bulletins, Etc. 

City 

Education. Board of public 

Directory of playarrounds* gardens and swimming centers 
Annual report of school gardens 

Reereation, Board of 
Annual report 

Fairmount park commissioners 
Annual report 

Public works. Department of 

City property. Bureau of 

Annual report 

Biat€ 
Game commission 

Bulletin 
Mo Yin ST picture censors. Board of 

Federal 
Interior, Department of 

Glimpses of our national parks 

Private OrffonUtationa 

Circulars and annual reports of importance may be secured from 
athletic associations, summer camps, social settlements, art associations 
and from organisations interested in promoting public playgrounds and 
recreation centers. 

Periodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers* svlde to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

V. — CIVIC BBAUTT 

Books 

ArowtoyrleU Carol Social survey 1916 

Beard* CtA. American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1918 

Howe, FtC. The city the hope of democracy 1913 
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Modem city and its problems 1916 



PoUodE» HJK. and Morsaa. UTtS. Modern cities 1913 

Rofetasoa* CiM. Improyement of towns and cities; or. The practical 
basis of civic aesthetics 1918 

Modem civic art 1907 



ZaebUa* Charles American municipal progrress 1916 

Reports, Etc. 

City 
Art Jury 

Annual report 

Falrmount park commission 
Annual report 

Comprehensive plans. Committee on 
Annual report 

Zoning: commission 
Annual report 
Special report 

Public works. Department of 
Higrhways, Bureau of 

Annual report 
City property, Bureau of 

Annual report 

Federal 
Interior, Department of 

Glimpses of our national parks 

Private Orgttnizationa 

Publications of associations and clubs interested in housing, city- 
plannlngr* architecture and all forms of applied art contain interesting 
material 

Periodicals 

Use current Issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers* gmlde to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

American elty (monthly) (City edition) 

Garden masaslne (monthly) 

Honse beavtlfnl (monthly) 

Ladles* home Jovmal (monthly) 

Town development (monthly) (Issue of Augrust, 1916, especially 
interesting) 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dallies and to the clippings in the school file. 

vl— combcunication 
Books 

Beard, CtA* American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1918 

Casaon. H.H* History of the telephone 1910 
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inorHMii* SJa:. stories of useful inventions 1911 
Hart* AJI. Actual grovernment as applied under American con- 
ditions 1908 
HasklB* FiJ. American grovemment 1912 
HoUnnd* R*S* Historic inventions 1911 
Vmm^, AX. Industries of today 1904 
Mavle, HtBt Boys' book of new inventions 1918 

Mills* J.C. Our inland seas; their shipping and commerce for three 
centuries 1910 

Reports 

Public works* Department of 
Hisrhways, Bureau of 
Annual report 

Public safety. Department of 
Blectrical bureau 
Annual report 

Public libraries 

Annual report 

State 
Public service commission 

Annual report 

Fedena 
Post office department 

Annual report 

Interstate commerce commission 

Annual report 

Private Org€inigationa 

Information useful to the teacher of civics is sometimes issued by 
telegraph, telephone and publishing companies. Announcements of lec- 
tures given under the auspices of universities, museums and libraries are 
also of worth. 

Periodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers' gvide to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

vil— transportation 
Books 

Beard* CiA* American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1913 

Bogisrt* BX. Economic history of the United States 1908 

Burch* HsR« and Neaiiag* Scott Elements of economics 
1912 

CoBuia, Katliariae Industrial history of the United States for 
high schools and colleges 1907 
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Barle, lfr«.A.(M.) Home life in colonial days 1913 

Stagre-coach and tavern days 1902 

Bly* RtT. and 'Wicker, G.B, Elementary principles of eco- 
nomics 1912 

Foman, SiB. Stories of useful inventions 1911 

Glbaon* CiR. Romance of modern manufacture; a popular account 
of the marvels of manufacturiner 1909 

Hurt^ A3. Actual government as applied to American condi- 
tions 1908 

Haskliftf FiJ* American government 1912 

H«BdenM»B» AJU Social spirit in America 1901 

Hcpbimif AA. Artificial waterways of the world 1915 

Holland* WL9, Historic inventions 1911 

Howe^ F.C. The city the hope of democracy 1918 

Johnson* B^Ri Elements of transportation; a discussion of steam 
railroad, electric railway* and ocean and inland water trans- 
portation 1909 

Panama canal and commerce 1916 

Pnse» li.'W. Roads, paths and bridgres 1912 

PazMHi, Ftli. Last American frontier 1910 

Rochdcan* liViF. Great American industries; transportation 
1914 

Rowe» tiJS, Problems of city grovernment 1908 

Zneblln* Charles American municipal progress 1916 



Reports, Bulletins, Etc. 

City 
City transit. Department of 

Annual report (Reports 1913, 1914, 1915 of especial interest) 

Report July 1913 

Special publications 

Study of the problem of passenger transportation 
March 29, 1916 

Public works. Department of 

Highways, Bureau of 

Annual report 

Philadelphia rapid transit co. 
Annual report 

Pamphlets on the routing of cars 
Co-operative bulletin 

State 
Highways, Department of 

Pennsylvania highway news 

Public service commission 
Annual report 
Act establishing the commission 
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F«d«ral 
Commerce, Department of 

Promotion of commerce 1913 

AfiTTlculture, Department of 

Benefits of Improved roads Farmers bulletin No. 505 
Federal aid road act 1916 

Public roads. Office of 

Circular 

Private Organiztttiona 

Useful material may be found in the publicity circulars of electric 
and steam railways and steamship lines and in the publications of asso- 
ciations of business men interested in develc^in^ ports and means of 
water transportation. 

PERIODICAIiS 

Use current Issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readen' salde to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the dippingrs in the school file. 

viil— wbalth 
Books 

AdaaiSy TiS. and SwsiAer* HtL* Labor problems; a text 
book 1906 

Beard* CiA« American city vovernment; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1913 



and Beard, Jlfra.BMl. American citizenship 



1914 

Bovart, mjj» Economic history of the United States 1908 

Biireli* HsR. and "Nemring, Seott Elements of economics 
1912 

CarltoB* F.T. History and problems of orgranized labor 1911 

Comas, Katharlae Industrial history of the United States for hiffh 
schools and collegres 1906 

EUirle, 3fr9.A.(M.) Home life in colonial days 1913 

Ely, RiT. and 'Wleker, G.R« Elementary principles of eco- 
nomics 1912 

Gregory, 1I..H. Checkingr the waste; a study in conservation 
1911 

Gnittean, "WiB. Government and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

Hart, A.B. Actual grovernment as applied to American conditions 
1908 

Haskla, FtJ. American grovernment 1912 

Klrkpatrlekf EtA. Use of money; how to save and how to spend 
1915 

Leavltt, F.BI. and Browa, Editk Elementary social science 
1917 

MeFartaae^ JtJ. Manufacturing in Philadelphia, 1683-1912 

MeGresor, T.D. Book of thrift; why and how to save and what to 
do with your savings 1915 
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MItekell* JokB Orir&nlsed labor; its problems, purposes and ideals 
and the present and future of American wa^e earners 1903 

Nearbiir* Se«tt Financing the wave-earner's family; a survey of 
the facts bearingr on income and expenditures in the families of 
American wage-earners 1914 

Social adjustment 1911 

Solution of the child labor problem 1911 

PlMcliot» GUtovA Fiffht for conservation 1910 

PrltehaHl, M.T. and T*rtdBvtOA» GJL, Stories of thrift for 
youngr Americans 1916 

Roeheleav* "WiF* Great American industries; manufacturing 
1902 

Rotk« FUlbert First book of forestry 1902 

Second book of forestry 1902 

Sheailer, lirtA. Household accountingr and economics 1917 

Tsylor, PiH. and SchoiK, IVA. Port and city of Philadel- 
phia 1912 

Teller, "WiP. and Brown, HJS. First book in business meth- 
ods 1915 

Towne, BS.T. Social problems 1916 

Van HIse, CtRt Conservation of natural resources in the United 
States 1910 

Whldden, G.C. and Sekoff.'W.H. Pennsylvania and its mani- 
fold activities 1912 

Migration 
Antlift, Mary The promised land 1912 

They who knock at our gates; a complete gospel of 

immigration 1914 

CarletoB, 'WillUun paeud. One way out; a middle-class New 
Englander emigrates to America 1911 

Ellwood, CiA. Sociology and modern social problems 1911 

Falreklld, HtP. Immigration; a world movement and its American 
significance 1913 

Hill, Mabel and Davis, Philip Civics for new Americans 1916 

H««rwieh, IiA, Immigration and labor; the economic aspect of 
European immigration to the United States 1913 

Jenks, J.IV. and lianek, "WJ. Immigration problem; a study of 
American immigrration conditions and needs 1913 

Rihbany, AJH. A far journey 1914 

Riis, J.A* The making of an American 1912 

Roberts, Peter New immigration 1912 

WUmm, BtA. Old world in the new; the significance of past and 
present immigration to the American people 1914 

Steiner, BtA* From alien to citizen; the story of my life in America 



1914 



Immigrant tide, its ebb and flow 1909 

Nationalizing America 1916 

On the trail of the immigrant 1906 
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TVMtf* liJI. House on Henry street 1915 
'Wamct WJm Immlerrant inyasion 191S 



Weber* A^. Growth of cities in the 19th century; a study In 
statistics 1899 

Repobts, Bulletins, Era 

See also references listed under the two preceding topics — 
Communication and Transportation. 

City 
Commercial museum 

Publications 

Chamber of commerce 
Publications 

Trade, Board of 
Manufacturers' association 

State 

Labor and industry. Department of 

Monthly bulletin (September, 1916, bulletin contains a 
digest of the labor laws) 

Workmen's compensation bureau 

Bulletin (Bulletin No. 1 especially valuable) 

Aerriculture, Department of 
Farmer's bulletin 

On caterpillars Bulletin No. 662 
Live stock and sanitary board 
Annual report 

Highways, Department of 
Annual report 

Forestry, Department of 
Annual report 

Fisheries, Department of 
Annual report 

Game commission 
Bulletin 

On wild bird protection 

Federal 
Interior, Department of 

Memorandum history of the department 
General information reffardingr the department 
Reclamation of arid lands 

State, Department of 

Organization and work of the department 
Departmental circulars relating to citisenship, etc 
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Labor, Department of 
Annual report 
Monthly bulletin 
Origin, organisation and work of the department 

(Annual report of 1918) 
Laws creatins: the department 
Commissioner greneral of immigration 
Annual report 

Treasury, Department of 

Health service, Bureau of public 

Health insurance Bulletin No. 76 

Agriculture, Department of 
Year book 
Forest service 

Bulletin No. 117 

Commerce, Department of 

Foreigrn and domestic commerce. Bureau of 
Consular report 

Federal reserve board 

Federal reserve act 1918 

Federal trade commiaslon 

Helpful activities to strengrthen American business 1916 

Private OrganUiatiana 

Valuable material is issued by companies engagred in manufac- 
ture, commerce, transportation and banking; by employers' associa- 
tions and labor unions; and by associations interested in the con- 
servation of natural resources and in labor legislation. 

Periodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers* snide to periodical literature and to the separates in The 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

ix.— charities 
Books 

Alien* "WtH. Modern philanthropy; a study of efficient appealing 
and giving 1913 

AvoBOTlel* Carol Social survey 1916 

Conyngton, Mary How to help; a manual of practical charity 
1910 

Deviac^ BiTt Misery and its causes 1911 

Practice of charity, individual, associated and or- 
ganized 1904 

'■ Principles of relief 1906 



Bll^ood, CtA. Sociology and modern social problems 1911 
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Folks* HoHMr Care of destitute, neglected and delinquent children 
1907 

Goddard» HiH. Feeble -mindednese; Ite causee and consequences 
1914 

G«ltt«i«» "WtB. Government and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

Hart* H.BL Preyentive treatment of neglected children; with spe- 
cial papers by leadinir authorities 1911 

HeBdemmi. Ctll. Introduction to the study of the dependent, de- 
fective and delinquent classes and of their social treatment 
1909 

MaBS^eM* GiBi Problems of child welfare 1914 

Nattoaal eeafercBee of charities and correction Proceedings 

Nearlas, Seott Social adjustment 1911 

Recder, RJR. How two hundred children live and learn 1910 

RIehaiOBd* M^IE. Friendly visiting amonr the poor; a handbook 
for charity workers 1908 ^ 

Rlist JJLi How the other half lives; studies amonff the tenements 
of New York 1894 

Solcsbeiver» Jfra.A.CW.) One thousand homeless men; a study of 
orisrinal records 1911 

TowKC, E,T. Social problems 1916 

Warner, AX». American charities; a study in philanthropy and 
economics 1909 

Willard, J. F. Tramping: with tramps; studies and sketches of 
vagrabond life by Josiah Flynt 1899 

l^yekolK, 'WJLt The workers, an experiment in reality; the East 
1898 



The workers, an experiment in reality; the West 



1898 
ZvebllM, Ckarlco American municipal progrress 1916 

Reports, BuLLirriNS, Etc. 

City 
Health and charities. Department of 
Charities, Bureau of 
Annual report 

Municipal court 
Annual report 
Handbook of charitable orgranisations 

State 
Charities, Board of public 

Publications 

Mother's assistance fund 

Annual report 

Labor and industry. Department of 
Monthly bulletin 
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Privat9 OrganiMatiofu 

Much of the material of worth under this topic will be found in the 
publications of such orgranixations as charitable societies and associa- 
tions interested in civic questions. 

Pebiodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Rc«dcrs> «mMc to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Swnreyt a weekly Journal of construction and philanthropy 

NEWSPAFiaKS 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

x.— correction 
Books 

Addmamm, Jaae Spirit of youth and the city streets 1909 
AronoTtelt Carol Social survey 1916 

Beard, CtA« American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1913 

Beard* CtA* and Beard* Mr8,M,M* American citizenship 1914 

Boymtoa* FJD. School civics; an outline study of the origrin and 
development of government and political institutions in the 
United States 1916 

CUcaso ehUd welfare exhibit Child in the city 1912 

Eliot* TiD. The Juvenile court and the community 1914 

EUwood* CiA. Sociology and modern problems 1911 

Flexner* Beraard and Baldwin* R«N. Juvenile courts and proba- 
tion 1914 ^ 

Folks* Hoaier Care of destitute, neglected and delinquent children 
1907 

Gcorire* 'WiR. The Junior republic; its history and ideals 1910 

and StiMve* liJi* Citizens made and remade; an in- 
terpretation of the siffniflcance and influence of Georgre Junior 
republics 1912 

Galtteav* 'WsB. Government and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

Hart* MJH, Preventive treatment of neglected children with spe- 
cial papers by leading authorities 1911 

Henderson* CiR« Introduction to the study of the dependent, de- 
fective and delinquent classes and of their social treatment 
1909 

Howe* FtC. The city the hope of democracy 1913 

Maltby, A.E. Elementary civics for Pennsylvania 1914 

Hangold* GsB. Problems of child welfare 1914 

National conference of charities and correction* Proceedings 

Osborne* TiM* Within prison walls ... a week of voluntary 
confinement in the state prison at Auburn, Kew York 1914 

Towne^ B.T. Social problems 1916 

Wines* FtH. Punishment and reformation; a study of the peni- 
tentiary system 1910 

Eneblln* Charlea American municipal progress 1916 
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Reports, Etc. 

Public works, Department of 
Correction, Bureau of 
Annual report 

Municipal court 
Annual report 
Handbook of charitable organisations 

Private Organizatione 

Prison reform and prisoners aid associations issue interesting and 
useful materiaL 

Pebiodigals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readem* gruMc to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Svrreyi a weekly journal of construction and philanthropy 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

xl— how our laws are made 
Books 

Beajrd* CtA. American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies 1913 



and Beard» Mra.M.M* American citizenship 1914 

BoymtOH, fJ). School civics; an outline study of the oirigin and 
development of government and political institutions in the 
United States 1904 

Bryce» Jance American commonwealth 1910 

Foraian, SiE* American republic 1911 

Garner, J.W. Government in the United States; national, state and 
local 1911 

Gvittean, WtB. Government and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

Haines, Lynn Your congress; an interpretation of the political 
and parliamentary infiuences that dominate law making in 
America 1916 

Haskln, FiJ. American government 1912 

McConachie, Ii.G. Congressional committees; a study of the origins 
and development of our national and local legislative methods 
1898 

Maltby, A^. American citizen in Pennsylvania; the government 
of the state and of the nation 1910 

Mvnro^ WiB. Initiative, referendum and recall 1912 
Philadelphia — City counoila Manual 

Relnsch, P.S. American legislatures and legislative methods 
1907 

Sanford, A.H. and James* JJL, Government in state and nation 
1901 
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Smull** lestalatlTe humdboolc and manual of . . . Pennsylvania 
1916 . 

United States — Congress Official congressional directory 1915 

WUcox, D^« Government by all the people; or, The initiative, the 
referendum and the recall as instruments of democracy 1912 

Yoviiir, J.Ti New American government and its work 1916 

Taxation 

Danlelsy ^OVM., Elements of public finance including the monetary 
system of the United States 1899 

Gvittean, "WtB. Government and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

Hart* AJI. Actual government as applied under American condi- 
tions 1908 

Fleha, C.C. Introduction to public finance 1909 

Reports, Etc. 

City 
Counc^s 

Journal 

Ordinances 

Supplies, Department of 

Annual report (Report for the year 1912 of especial value) 

State 
Legislatufe 

Directory 

Smull's legislative handbook 

Journal 

Laws 

Rules of House of representatives 

Federal 
Congressional record 

Private Organizations 

Publications of any association interested in forwarding some piece 
of current legislation are of value, as well as the publications of asso- 
ciations interested in promoting any form of social legislation. 

Periodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the 'Rfinderm* vulde to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 

xn.— party government 
Books 

Beard* CiA. American government and politics 1914 

and Beard, Mrs. M-R. American citizenship 1914 

Bayatont F.D. School civics; an outline study of the origin and 
development of government and political institutions in the 
United States 1904 
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Bryce^ JuMca American commonwealth 1910 

Cklid, RtS. Short-baUot principles 1911 

Fonuui* SiBU American republic 1911 

GaxBcr* J.W. Qovemment in the United States, national, state and 
local 1911 

GoodMow* F.J. Politics and administration; a study in grovern- 
ment 1900 

Gvltteaa* l¥i]B. Government and politics in the United States; a 
textbook for secondary schools 1911 

IMmtU AJB. Actual government as applied under American con- 
ditions 1908 
JoluMtoM* Aleicasder History of American politics 1902 
]faey» Jc«se Party organisation and machinery 1904 
Maltky» AJBL Elementary civics for Pennsylvania 1914 

Mcnrtefli* CtBt Primary elections; a study of the history and 
tendencies of primary election legrislation 1908 

Os tFog o rskI, MSm Democracy and the party system in the United 
States 1910 

Roosevelt, Theodore American ideals and other essays social and 

political 1903 
Sanford* AJH. and Jaatcst J.A« Government in state and nation 

1901 
Sloane^ 1¥.BI. Party government in the United States of America 

1914 
Yoonv, J.Tt New American grovernment and its work 1916 

Reports, Era 

City 

Samples of papers used at election, ballots, placards of election 
laws, sheets for countingr returns, proclamation of the elec- 
tion, etc. 

Party circulars and posters 

County 
City commissioners 

Election laws 

State 
Legrislative reference bureau 

Election laws 

Federal 
Campaign text books, pamphlets and leaflets and other party pub- 
lications issued during a national campaign 

Private Organizationa 

Political and civic associations issue a wealth of material at the time 
of a campaign; this may be filed for reference. 

Periodicals 

Use current issues mainly. For additional information, refer to 
the Readers* gvlde to periodical literature and to the separates in the 
school file. 

Newspapers 

Refer to the local dailies and to the clippings in the school file. 
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AUTHOR-TITLE-SERIES UST 

of books, periodicals and certain pamphlets referred to in the 

preceding classified list 

The following list indexes the bookSp periodicals and certain 
pamphlets recommended in the preceding bibliography under the 
name of the author, the title and the series. The author's full name 
is eriven; the title and subtitle of the publication, if there is a sub- 
title; the edition regarded as the most suitable for school purposes; 
the number of volumes, if the publication is of more than one volume; 
and the size, if quarto. For the purpose of trade, the place, publisher 
and date of publication are given. The name of the series, if any, 
is also noted, indicating that the publication belongs to a grroup on 
the same or kindred subjects. 

.In this list the references recommended are not indexed under 
their specific subjects, since in the classified list, preceding; each ref- 
erence has been listed under the topic heading or headings to which it 
has a direct relationship. While the listing of a reference under its 
topic heading is of first value, an author- title- series list enables the 
reader to more readily locate a specific reference and to secure de- 
tailed information concerning it. The author-title-series list may also 
serve as a shelf list, if the books and pamphlets are arranged alpha- 
betically by authors upon the shelves. 

Actual government Hart, A.B. 

Adams, EdwlB 'W. The new Philadelphia course in civics; some 
suggestions on method On Current education 1916 
V. 20, p. 295-8) 

Adjutts* Thomas Sewall and 8«maer, Hili. Liabor problems; a 
textbook, ed. by R:T.Ely N.Y.Macmillan,1906 

Addamsk Jane Spirit of youth and the city streets N.Y.Mac- 
mlllan,1909 

Twenty years at Hull House, with autobiogrraphical 

notes N.Y.]iiacmillan,1910 

Allen, Fredeifidc Jamcn Business employments Bost.Ginn,1916 

Allen* William Harvey Civic education through public schools 
(in History teacher's magazine 1911 v. 2, p. 158-9) 

Civics and health; with an introd. by W:T.Sedgwlck 

BostOinn,1909 

Modem philanthropy; a study of eflicient appealing 



and giving N.Y.Dodd,1918 

Teaching civics by giving pupils civic work to do 



(in American city 1916 v. 14, p.154-6) 

American charities Warner, A.G. 

American citizen in Pennsylvania Maltby, A.E. 

American citizen series; ed. by A.B.Hart 
Hart^ A.B. Actual government 1908 

American citizenship Beard. C:A. and Beard, MraM.B,. 

American eity (monthly) N.Y.Civlc pr. 

American city government Beard, C:A. 

American commonwealth Bryce, James 

American government Haskln, F:J. 

American ideals Roosevelt, Theodore 
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American lefflslatureB and legislative methods Reinsch. P.S. 

American municipal progress Zueblin, Charles 

American philanthropy of the nineteenth century; ed. by H. S. Brown 

F0LK84 HoMWt Care of destitute, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren 1907 

Aa&erleaB political scienee MMwdjitloii Committee on Instruction 
The teaching of grovernment N.Y.Macmillan,1916 

American politics Johnston, Alexander 

American republic Forman, S:E. 

Aaterlcan review of review* (monthly) N.Y.Review of reviews co. 

American social progress aeries; ed. by S:M.Lindsay 
Devinb, E:T. Misery and its causes 1909 
EL10T4 T:D. The Juvenile court and the community 1914 

American state series; ed. by W.W.Wllloughby 

MacTj Jbsss Party organization and machinery 1904 

American women in civic work Bennett, H.C. 

American year boolcy a record of events and progress; ed. by F.G. 
Wickare N.Y.Appleton 

Andrews, Fannie Fern Promotion of peace Wash.Govt.pr.o.,1913 
(U.S.'EducatUm, Bur, of Btaietin No,U) 

Autln» Mary <lfr«.AW.Orabau) The promised land BosLHough- 
ton.1912 

They who knock at our grates; a complete grospel of 

immigration 1914 

Appleton's cyclopedia of American government See Cyclopedia 
of American government 

Appleton's year book See American year book 

Aronovlcl, Carol Social survey Phila.Harper pr.l916 iSeyhert 
institution-Bureau for social research) 

Artificial waterways of the world Hepburn, AB. 

Baldwin, Rover Nash and Fleaner* Bemiard Juvenile courts 
and probation 1914 

Barnard* Janica Lynn Training in the schools for civic efficiency 
iin American academy of political and social science Annals 
1916 v.67,p.26-33) 

Civics {in Rapeer, L..W. ed. Teaching elementary 

school subjects 1917) 

The new Philadelphia course In civics; theory of the 



new civics (in Current education 1918 v. 20, p. 291-2) 
and others Teaching^ of community civics 



Wash.Govt.pr.o.,1916 (U,S,'Bduoation, Bur, of BvXletin No. tS) 

Prepared by a special committee of the CommiaBrion on the reorganization of 
secondary education. National education aasoclation, consisting of J.Li. Barnard, 
F.W. Carrier, A.W.Dunn and C.D.Klngsley. 

BARTON, CLARA HARL.OWB 1821-1912 Epler, P.H. Life of 

Clara Barton 1915 

— — — Story of the Red Cross; glimpses of field work 
N.T.Appleton,1904 

Bateau Bsther WUlard Pageants and pageantry; with an introd. 
by William Orr Bost.Ginn,1912 

Beard CsA. American city government; a survey of newer tend- 
encies N.Y.Century co.,1913. 
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American grovernment and politics New ed.rev. 



N.Y.Macmillan4914 

• and Beard* Mra.M^WU American citizenship 

N.Y.Macmillaii,1914 

Beard, Mra.Mary Rttter and Beardr CtA. American citizen- 
ship 1914 

Bennett, Helen Ckristlne American women in civic work N.Y. 
Dodd,1915 

Binder, Rndolph M. and Bliss, IViDJE*. eda. New encyclopedia 
of social reform 1908 

Bliss, 'WUllam l>wlskt Porter and Binder, R.M. eda. New en- 
cyclopedia of social reform; includingr all social-reform move- 
ments and activities and the economic. Industrial and sociologrical 
facts and statistics of all countries. . . . New ed. Q N.Y. 
Funk,1908 

Bloomlleld, Meyer Vocational sruidance of youth; with an introd. 
by P.H.Hanus Bost.Houghton4911 {Biveraide educational 

monographa) 

Boffart, Bmest liudlow Eksonomic history of the United States 
N.Y.Liongrmans,1908 

Book of the camp fire srirls Ed.4,enl. N.Y.National headquarters 
of camp fire grirls, 1914 

Book of thrift McGregror, T.D. 

Book review 6Mg9mt (monthly, cumulates quarterly and yearly) 
N.Y.Wilson 

Boy seonts of America Handbook for boys Rev. ed. N.Y. 
6rosset4914 

Boynton, Frank David School civics; an outline study of the 
orlgrin and development of grovemment and . . . political In- 
stitutions in the United States New ed.rev. Bo8t.Ginn,1916 

Boys' book of new inventions Maule, H.B.* 

Branson, B.C. Oeorgria club at the state normal school, Athens, 
Oa., for the study of rural socioloery Wash.Oovt.pr.o.,1913 
(U,8.-Eduoation, Star, of BuUetin No, 2S) 

Breekenrldse, Sophonlsba Preston ed. Chicagro child welfare 

exhibit The child in the city 1912 

Brown, Kdltb and lieavltt, F.1I. Elementary social science 
1917 

Brown, Henry Bdwln and Teller, WiP. First book in business 

methods 1916 

Brown, Herbert S. ed. American philanthropy of the nineteenth 
century 

Bryce, James American commonwealth 2v. New ed.rev. N.Y. 
Macmillan,1910 

Bnreh, Henry Reed and Nearlnir* Seott Elements of economics; 
with special reference to American conditions. . . . N.Y.Mac- 
millan,1912 

Bureau for research in municipal grovernment Publications 

MUNRO, W:B. Bibliography of municipal government in the 

United States 1915 

Business emplo3rments Allen, F:J. 
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BjlmTt Jacob Fnuiklla and WaaTcr, ELW* Profitable vocations 
for boys 1916 

Camp fire ffirls Book of the camp fire fflria 1914 

Care of destitute, neglected and delinquent children Folks, Homer 

CarletoB* WllliaM fwetid. One way out; a middle-class New 

Enfflander emigrates to America Bost.Small,1911 

CmHtout Fvaak Trmmj History and problems of orsanixed labor 
Bost.Heath,1911 

CmMmmm, Her^rt NewtMi History of the telephone ChicMcClurg, 
1910 

Charities and correction See National conference of charities and 
correction 

Checking the waste Gregory, M:H. 

Chicago child welfare exhibit Child in the city; a series of papers 
presented at the conferences; ed. by 8.P.Breckenridse Chic. 
School of civics and philanthropy,1912 

Child in the city Chicago child welfare exhibit 

Child labor in city streets Clopper, B:N. 

Child labor problem Nearinff, Scott 

Childhood and youth series 

KiBKPATRZCKf S : A. Use of money 1916 

Children's civic activities Gill. W.L. (in American academy of 
political and social science Annals 1916 v.64,p.l9 7-208) 

Child* Richard S« Short-ballot principles Bo8t.Hou8rhton,1911 

Clivhht Perdval mmd othem Festivals and plays in schools and 
elsewhere N.Y.Harper,1912 

Citizen's library of economics, politics and sociology; ed. by R:T. 
Ely 
Kbllt, Flobbncb Some ethical gains through legislation 1906 

Citizens made and remade George. W:R. and Stowe. KB. 

City the hope of democracy. The Howe. F:C. 

City government, Primer of Rowe. IbS. 

City, state and nation Nida, WiL. 

Civic education in elementary schools Dunn, A.W: 

Civic education series See U.S.-Education, Bur. of Civic edu- 
cation series 

Civic education through public schools Allen, W:H. (4n History 
teacher's magazine 1911 v.2, p.168-9) 

Civic efficiency. Training in the schools for Barnard, J.Ij. iin 

American academy of political and social science Annals 
1916 V. 67, p. 26-38) 

Civics Barnard, J.L. (in Rapeer. KW. ed. Teaching ele- 
mentary school subjects 1917) 

Civics Forman, S:E. 

Civics, the art of citizenship Skinner. B.M. iin National mu- 

nicipal review 1916 v.6,p.286-6) 
Civics and health Allen, W:H. 

Civics for new Americans Hill. Mabel and Davis, Philip 
Civics for Pennsylvania Maltby, A.B. 
Cleveland education survey 
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Johnson^ 0:B. Bducation through rtereatlon 1916 

Clopper, EMwarA Nleholwi Child labor In city streets N.T.Mae- 
millan,1912 

Colby, Framk Mooio ed. New international year book; compen- 
dium of the world's proffress 1907-16 

Coleman* "Walter Moore Handbook of the people's health N.T. 
Macmillan491S 

Columbia university — Studies In history, economics and public law 

Wbbbr, A.F. Growth of cities in the 19th century 1899 

CoauiB. KatharlBo Industrial history of the United States for hisrh 
schools and coUesres New ed.rev. N.Y.Macmlllan,1906 

Common sense of the milk question Sparsro, John 

Community and the dtlaen Dunn, A.W: 

Community civics. Standards for Horton, D.W. (in History teach, 
er's masrasine 1916 v.7,p.67-62) 

Community civics, Teachinsr of Barnard, XL. and others 

Community civics — what it means U.S.-Education,Bur.of Civic 
education series (Typewritten pagros) 

Congrressional committees McConachie, Ii.G. 

Concessional directory See U.S.— -Congress 

Conservation of natural resources VanHlse, C:R: 

Conservation primers 

PiNCKOT, OiFFOBD Fiffht for conssrvation 1910 

Crampton's hyffiene series 

ToLiffAN^W.H. and Guthrib,A.W. Hygiene for the worker 
1912 

ConynstoBy Mary How to help; a manual of practical charity 
New ed. enl. N.Y.Macmillan,1910 

Current history (monthly) N.Y.Times co. 

Current opinion (monthly) N.T.Current literature pub. co. 

CnrtlSt Henry &• Education through play N.Y.Macmillan,1916 

CyelopedUi of Aaierlcnn ffovemmenti ed. by A.C.McLAUghlin and AtB. 
Hart 3v.Q N.Y.Appleton, 1914 

Daniels* "Wlnthrop More Elements of public finance including the 
monetary system of the United States N.Y.Holt,1899 

Davidson, Charles Active citixenship; a study outline N.Y.Wil- 
son, 1915 

Davis, Jesse Bvttrlek Vocational and moral guidance Bost. 
Ginn,1914 

Davis, PklUp and Hlll» Blabel Civics for new Americans 1916 

Democracy and the party system in the United States Ostrogorski, 
M.L 

Denlson, BSlsn Helping school children; suggestions for efficient co- 
operation with the public schools N.Y.Harper,1912 

Dependent, defective and delinquent classes Henderson, C:R. 
Introduction to the study of the dependent, defective and de- 
linquent classes 1909 

Devlne, Bdwnrd Thonuui Misery and its causes N.Y.Macmillan, 
1911 (Atnerioan sookil vroffre99 aeriea) 
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Practice of charity; individual, associated and organ- 



ized Newed.rev. N.T.Dodd, 1904 

Principles of relief N.Y.Macmillan.l905 



Dcwey» JohM School and society; being: three lectures; supple- 
mented by a statement of the university elementary school 
Ed.2,enl. Univ. of Chicagro pr.,1915 

and Devrey, Bvelyn Schools of to-morrow N.T. 

Dutton,1916 

IHiBB* Arthur "William Civic education in elementary schools as 
illustrated in Indianapolis Wash.Gk>vt.pr.OMl916 ( Z7.£r.-^diica- 

tion. Bur. of BuOetin No. It) (pph) 

Community and the citizen Newed.enl. Bost. 

Heath, 1914 

Trend of civic education (<n U.S.-Education, Bur. 



of Report of commissioner 1914 v.l,p.401-416) 
comp. The social studies in secondary education 



Wash.Oovt.pr.o.,1916 iV.S.'Education, Bur. of BvXUtin No. 

i8) (pph) 

DiiPny* 'William Atherton Uncle Saxn's modern miracles; his gri- 
g^antic tasks that benefit humanity N.Y.Stokes,1914 

Earle* Jfr«. Alice (Morse) Home life in colonial days; illustrated 
by photogrraphs grathered by the author of real things, works and 
^ happeningrs of olden times N.T.liacmillan, 1918 

Stag;e-coach and tavern days N.Y.Macmillan,1902 

Economic history of the United States Bogart, E.Li. 

Economics, Elementary principles of Ely, R:T, and Wicker, 6.R. 

Education through play Curtis, H:S. 

Education through recreation Johnson, G:B. 

Efficient life Gulick, L.H. 

Elementary civics for Pennsylvania Maltby, A.E. 

Elemen,ts of economics Burch, H:R. and Nearing, Scott 

Elements of public finance Daniels, W.M. 

Bllot, Thomas D. The Juvenile court and the community N.T. 
MacmiUan, 1914 iAmerican social progreBB aeries) 

Bllw«N>d, Charles Abram Sociology and modern social problems 

N.Y. American book co.,1911 
Ely, Richard Theodore ed. Library of economics and politics 

and mrickeTt 6JR. Elementary principles of eco- 
nomics N.Y.Macmillan,1912 

Bpler, Percy Harold Life of Clara Barton N.Y.Macmillan,1916 

Evans, Powell Five years* fight against fire waste PhiL Mer- 
chant,1912 

Falrchlld* Henry Pratt Immigration; a world movement and its 
American significance N.Y.MacmiUan, 1918 

Far journey, A Rihbany, Abraham 

Farmer's practical library 

Pagb, Lt.W. Roads, paths and bridges 1912 

Fatigue and efficiency Goldmark, Josephine 

Feeble-mindedness Goddard, H.H. 

Festivals and plays Chubb, Percival and others 
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Fight for conservation Pinchot, Gifford 

Financing the wage earner's family Nearing, Scott 

Fire prevention and fire protection Freitag, J.K. 

First book of forestry Roth, Filbert 

First book in business methods Teller, W.P. and Brown, H.E. 

Flsber, Irving and Fiske» E:.Ii. How to live; rules for healthful liv- 
ing based on modern science . . . N.Y.Macmillan,1915 

Flske, Bngeme liyman and Flsker» Irving How to live; rules for 
healthful living based on modern science 1915 

Five years' fight against fire waste Evans, Powell 

Fleacner, Bernard and Baldwin* R.N. Juvenile courts and proba- 
tion N.Y.Century co.,1914 

Flynt, Joalak See Willard, J.F. 

Folkk, Homer Care of destitute, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren N.Y.Macmillan,1907 (American philanthropy of the nine- 
teenth century) 

Forbnskt William Byron Manual of play Phil.Jacob8,1915 

Forestry, Primer of Pinchot, Gifford 

Forman* Samuel Eagle Advanced civics; the spirit, the form and 
the functions of the American government N.Y.Century co., 
1906 

American republic N.Y.Century co.,1911 

Stories of useful inventions N.Y.Century co.,1911 

Franklin* Benjamin Autobiography (in Franklin, Benjamin 

Writings; collected and ed. with a life and introd. by A. H. Smyth 
1905 v.l, p.219-439) 

Freitag* Josepk Kendall Fire prevention and fire protection as ap- 
plied to building construction; a handbook of theory and practice 
N.Y.Wiley.l912. 

Friendly visiting among the poor Richmond, M.E. 

From alien to citizen Steiner, E:A. 

Garden magaaine (monthly) Garden city,(N.Y.)Doubleday 

Garner, James Wilford Government in the United States, national, 
state and local N.Y.American book co.,1911 

George* W^illiam Renben The Junior republic; its history and 
ideals; with an introduction by T:M.08borne N.Y.Appleton,1910 

 and Stowe* I4.B. Citizens made and remade; an 

interpretation of the significance and influence of George Junior 
republics BosL Houghton,1912 

Georgia club Branson, E.C. 

Gibson* Charles R. Romance of modern manufacture; a popular 
account of the marvels of manufacturing Phil.Liippincott,1909 

Gill* Wilson lilndsley Children's civic activities (in American 
academy of political and social science Annals 1916 
v.64,p.l97-203) 

Goddard* Henry Herbert Feeble-mindedness; its causes and con- 
sequences N.Y.Macmillan,1914 

Goodnow* Frank Jobnson Politics and administration; a study in 
government N.Y.Macmillan,1900 

Goodwin* Frank P. Why teach community civics {in Ohio edu- 
cational monthly 1910 v.59,p.415-420) 
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Government and politics In the United States Oultteao, W:B. 

Oovernment by all the people Wilcox. D.F. 

Government in state and nation Sanford, A.H. and James, J.A. 

Jenks JJL and Ijauck, W.J. 

Government in the United States Garner J.W. 

G^wea* Baeeh Bwt^n and Whcatley* "WiA* Occupations; a 

textbook in vocational guidance Bo8tGinn.l916 

Grabau, irr«.A.W. See Antin, Mary 

Great American industries Bocbmuulv, W:F. Great American in- 
dustries; manufacturing 1902 

Qrmmorj, Hair HvsteM Checking the waste; a study in oonserva^ 
tion Indianapolis,Bobbs,1911 

Growth of cities in the 19th century Weber, A.F. 

Guide to the study of the town, city, county, state and nation 
Hormell, O.CS. 

0«lttea«, WilUam Baekwi Government and politics In the United 
States; a textbook for secondary schools Bo8t.Hou8rhton,1911 

Preparing for citlsenship . . . BosLHoughton, 

1918 

€Nillek, Ii«ther Halsey The efficient life N.T.Doubleday,1911 

GiithHe» Adelaide Wood and Telaun, 1V.H* Hygiene for the 
worker 1912 

Guthrie, Aaaa Lomiae Municipal civics; a study outline N.T. 
Wilson, 1916 

HainfHm liyim Tour congress; an interpretation of the political and 
parliamentary Influences that dominate law making in America 
Wash. National voters league,! 916 

Handbook of health Hutchinson, Woods 

Harper, Jane R. Survey of opportunities for vocational education 
in and near Philadelphia Phil.Pub.educ.a8soc,1916 

Harty Albert Bvshaell Actual government as applied under Ameri- 
can conditions N.Y.Iiongman8,1908 (American citisen eeriee) 

ed. American dtlsen series 

Citisen's library of economics, politics and 

sociology 

and McLaughlin,AC. eda. Cyclopedia of Amer- 



ican government 1914 

Hart, Hastlags Hemell Preventive treatment of neglected chil- 
dren; with special papers by leading authorities Charities pub. 
com.,1911 (Ruaeell Sage foundation Puhlieatione; correction 

and prevention) 

Haskta, Frederick J. American government School edition 
Phil. Uppincott, 1918 

Helping school children Denlson, Blsa 

HeademoB, A« R. Social spirit in America Chic.Scott4901 

Headersoa, Charles Rtehaioad Ihtroductlon to the study of the de- 
pendent, defective and delinquent classes and of their social 
treatment Ea.2.enl. Bo8t.Heath,1909 

Hepbam, Aloaae Bartea Artificial waterways of the world 
x:d.2.enl. N.T.Macmillan,1916 
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Hill* Habel The teaching of ciyics Bo8tHouffhton,1914 
iRiveraide educcUUmal monographs) 

and Da¥to» Pklllp Civics for new Americans 

Bost,Houffhton,1916 

Historic inventions Holland, R.S. 

HoUaad, Rupert Sarseat Historic inventions Phil.Jacobs,1911 

Home life in colonial days Earle, lfr«.A.(M.) 

Horatell* Orrea Ckaliaer oamp, Ouide to the study of the town, 
city» county, state and nation Me. State educ.dept.,1915 

HortoMy D.'W, Standards for community civics (in History 

teacher's magrazine 1916 v.7,p.57-62) 

Hevae beautiful (monthly) Bost. House beautiful pub. co. 

House on Henry street Wald, IkD. 

Household accounting and economics Sheaffer, W:A. 

Hoarwldh. Isaae Aaroavlcli Immigration and labor; the economic 
aspects of European immigrration to the United States N.T. 
Putnam,1918 

How the other half lives Riis, J.A. 

How to help Conyngrton, Mary 

How to live Fisher, Irvingr and Fiske, E.L. 

How two hundred children live and learn Reeder, R.R. 

Howe» Frederick Clemson The city the hope of democracy N.Y. 
Scribner,1913 

Modern city and its problems N.Y.Scribner,1916 

HntclUiison, Woods Handbook of health Bost.Housrhton,1911 
Hygriene for the worker Tolman, W:H. 

Jmmigrrant invasion Warne, T:J. 

Immigrrant tide Steiner, E:A. 

Immigrration Fairchlld, H:P. 

Immigrration and labor Hourwich, I: A. 

Improvement of towns and cities Robinson, C:M. 

ladepeadent (weekly) N.Y.Independent corporation 

Industrial history of the United States Coman, Katharine 

Industries of today Lane, A.Li. 

laformatioB (quarterly) N.Y.Bowker 

Inyeraollf Ernest ed. Farmer's practical library 

Initiative, referendum and recall Munro, W:B. 

— — — ^— Wilcox, D.F: Government by all the people; or, 
The initiative, the referendum and the recall as instruments of 
democracy 1912 

Introduction to public finance Plehn, C.C. 

Inventions Holland, R.S. Historic inventions 1911 

Maule, H.E. Boys' book of new inventions 1912 



James, Jame* Alton and Sanford, AA« Government in state 
and nation 1901 

Jenks, Jeremlnk "Wkipple and lianck, W,J. Immigrration prob- 
lem; a study of American immigrration conditions and needs 
Ed.3,enL N.T.Funk,1918 

Jewett* Fmneen Gnliek Town and city BostGinn,1906 
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JohBaoii» ESmorjr Rlekard Elements of transportation; a discus- 
sion of steam railroad* electrio railway, and ocean and inland 
water transportation New ed. N.T.Appleton,1909 

Panama canal and commerce N.Y.Appleton,1916 

JoliBsoiit George BSllswortk Bdueation througrh recreation 

Cleveland«01eveland foundation,1916 (Cleveland education survey) 

Johiuioiit Alexander History of American politics . . . rev. 
and enl. by W.M.Sloane, continued by W.Ii£.Daniels N.Y. 
Holt, 1902 

Junior republic. The Georgre, W;H. 

Justice to all Mayo, Katherine 

Juvenile court and the community Eliot, T:D. 

Juvenile courts and probation Baldwin, R.N. and Flezner, Bernard 

Juvenile street cleaningr leagues of New York Simons. R.S. (in 
American city 1910 v.3,p.l63-6;239-43) 

Kelley* Florence Some ethical grains througrh legrislation N.Y. 
Macmillan,1905 (Citizen's library of economics, politics and 

sociology) 

Keltle» J. Seott ed. Statesman's year book; a statistical and his- 
torical annual of the states of the world 

Kennedy, Albert Joseph and liroods, R.A. Youngr working: 
girls; a summary of evidence from two thousand social workers; 
ed. for the National federation of settlements with an introd. by 
Jane Addams 1918 

KlngTt irvingr Social aspects of education; a book of sources and 
origrinal discussions with annotated bibliogrraphies N.Y.Mac- 
mlUan, 1912 

Klrkpatrtckf Edfrln Asbnry Use of money; how to save and how 
to spend Indianapolis,Bobbs,1916 (Childhood and youth series) 

Labor problems Adams,T:S. and Sumner, H.Li. 

Ladies home Jonmal (monthly) Phil.Curtis pub.co. 

Lane* AX. Industries of today 1904 

Lapp, John A. Our America; the elements of civics Indianapolis, 
Bobbs,1916 

and MotOb CHi Learningr to earn; a plea and a 

plan for vocational education, with introd. by W.C.Redfield N.Y. 
Bobbs, 1916 

Last American frontier Paxson, F:L. 

Lanck, IV uT. and Jenks, J.W. Immisrration problem; a study 
of American immigration conditions and needs 1913 

Learningr to earn Lapp, J: A. and Mote, C.H: 

Leavitt, Frank Sfltchell and Brown, Edith Elementary social 
science N.Y.Macmillan,1917 

Lee, Joseph Play in education N.Y.Macmillan,1915 

Library of economics and politics; ed. by R:T.Ely 

MoCoNACHiB^ L.G. Congressional committees 1898 
WiNES^ F.H. Punishment and reformation 1910 
Warner, A. G. American charities 1909 

Lindsay, Samuel McCnne ed. American social progrress series 

Literary digest (weekly) N.Y.Funk 
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Lynch* Charlea American Red Cross abridged text book on first aid, 
fireneral edition . . . prepared for and endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Phll.Blaklston,1914 

MeConaehle* Ijavroe O. Congressional committees; a study of the 

. origins and development of our national and local legislative 

methods N.Y.Crowell4898 (Library of econamica and poUtioa) 

MacDo^ell, Theodore Leander The new Philadelphia course in 

civics; subject matter, how selected (in Current education 
1916 v.20,p.293-4) 

MeFarlane, John James Manufacturing in Philadelphia, 1683-1912 
. . . Phil. Commercial museum, 1912 

McGregor* Theodore Donglna Book of thrift; why and how to save 
and what to do with your earnings N.Y.Funk,1915 

McIjaaghUn* Andrew Cvnnlngham and Hart» A.B* ed9. 
Cyclopedia of American government 1914 

Macy» JcMie Party organization and machinery N.Y.Century 
1904 (American state series) 

Making of an American Rils, J. A: 

Maltby* Albert Ellaa American citizen in Pennsylvania; the gov- 
ernment of the state and of the nation N.Y.American book co., 
1910 



Elementary civics for Pennsylvania N.Y.American 

book co.,1914 

Mangold, George Benjamin Problems of child welfare N.Y.Mac- 
•millan,1914 (Social science text books) 

Manufacture, Romance of modern Gibson, C:R. 

Manufacturing Rocheleau, W:F. Great American industries; 

manufacturing 1902 

Manufacturing In Philadelphia McFarlane, J: J. 

Maule, Harry Edvrard Boys' books of new invention N.Y.Double- 
day,1913 

Mayo» Katherlne Justice to all; the story of the Pennsylvania state 
police N.Y.Putnam,1917 

Merrlam, Charles Edward Primary elections; a study of the his- 
tory and tendencies of primary election legislation ChlcUnlv. 
of Chlc.pr.,1908 

Mills* James Cooke Our inland seas; their shipping and commerce 
for three centuries Chic. McClurg,1910 

Misery and its causes Devlne, E:T. 

Mitchell, John Organized labor; its problems, purposes and Ideals 
and the present and future of American wage earners Phil. 
American book and bible house,1903 

Modem cities Pollock, H.M. and Morgan, W.S. 
Modern city and some of its problems. The Howe, F':C. 
Modern civic art Robinson, CM. 
Modern philanthropy Allen, W:H. 

Morgan* M^Ullam Sachens and Poll<»ck*H.M. Modern cities 

1918 

Mote* Carl Henry and liapp* JtA« Learning to earn 1915 

Mnlr* John Our national parks New ed.enl. Bost Houghton, 
1909 
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Municipal admlniitratlon, PrlndplM and methods of Munro. W:B. 

Municipal civlca Guthrie, AX. 

M«Bvo» Wllllafli Bouiett Bibliography of municipal irovernment in 
the United States Hanrard univ. pr.,1915 (Bwreau of research 
in municipal government Publioatione) 

Principles and methods of municipal administration 

N.Y.MacmUlan.ltl6 

ed. Initiative, referendum and recall N.Y.Appleton, 



1912 (National munioip<a league eeriee) 

NatioH (weekly) N.T.Nation pr. 

Natioaal eoafereace ef charities and eorreettoa Proceedings 
Boston 

National federation of settlements See Woods, R.A. and 
Kennedy, A.J. Touns working ^irls 191S 

National municipal league series 

MuNRO, W:B. Initiative, referendum and recall 1912 

National parks Mulr, John Our national parks 1909 
Nationalising America Steiner, KUl, 

Natural resources Van Hlse, C:R: Conservation of natural re- 
sources in the United States 1910 

Nearlas, Scott Financing the waffs-earner's family; a survey of 
the facts bearing on income and expenditures in the families of 
American waffe-eamers N.T.Huebsch,1914 

Social adjustment N.T.Macmman,1911 

Solution of the child labor problem N.Y.Moffat,1911 

and Burchfl HiR. Elements of economics; with 

special reference to American conditions 1912 

New American government and its work Youns, J.T: 

New encyclopedia of social reform Bliss, W:D.P. and Binder, 
R.M. eds. 

New immigration Roberta, Peter 

New. iMtcnuitloBal year boeki a compendium of the world's progress; 
ed. by F.M.Colby N.Y.Dodd 

New repnblle (monthly) N.Y.Republic pub. co. 

NIda, WUUam licwls City, state and nation N.Y.Macmillan,1917 

NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE 1829- Richards. 3fr«.L.E.(H.) Flor- 
ence NifiThtingrale; the an^el of the Crimea 1916 

Noycs* Frederick K. oomp, Teaohlnff material in ffovernment 
publications Wash.Govtpr.o.,1913 (U*8.^Eduoation, Bur. of 
Bulletin No. 47) (pph) 

Occupations; a textbook in vocational guidance Gowen. E.B. 
and Wheatley, W:A. 

Old world In the new Ross, EJL 

OlscB, John Cluirles Pure foods Bost.Ginn.1911 

On the trail of the immigrant Stelner, B:A. 

One thousand homeless men Solenberger, ifr».A.(W.) 

One way out Carleton. William peeud. 

Orsranised labor Mitchell, John 

Orgraniaed labor, History and problems of Carlton, F.T. 
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Oabomet Thmmmm Mott Within prUon wall« ... a week of 
voluntary confinement in the state prison at Auburn, New York 
N.Y.Appleton,1916 

Oetrosor«kl« Moiael I^akoTleTieh Democracy and the party system 
in the United States N.Y.lCacmiUan,1910 

Our America, the elements of civics Lapp, J:A. 

Our inland seas Mills, J.C. 

Our national parks Mulr, John 

Chatlook (weekly) N.Y.Outlook co. 

Pase» Jjomum. 'Waller Roads, paths and bridges N.Y.Sturffis,1912 
iFarmer'a praotiota librory) 

Pagreants and pageantry Bates, B.W. 

Panama canal and commerce Johnson, B.R. 

Party government in the United States of America Sloane, W:M. 

Party orgranization and machinery Macy, Jesse 

FazsoB* Frederick I^ogaa Last American frontier N.Y.Macmil- 
lan4910 iStoricM from American hiatory) 

People's health. The Coleman, W.M. 

Pennsylvania and its manifold activities Whidden, 6.C. and 
Schoir, W:H. 

Perry» Claremee Artkvr Wider use of the school plant; with introd. 
by L.H.Oulick Charites pub. com.,1911 (Buaeell Sage founda- 
tion Publioationa) 

Pkiladelpkia— City counoiU Manual 

Philadelphia course in civics (in Current education 1916 
V.20, p. 291-8) 
Theory of the new civics, by J. L. Barnard; Subject matter, how selected, by 
T.LblCaoDowell; Some sugveetioiis on method, by B.W. Adams. 

Philadelphia, Port and city of Taylor, F.H. and Schoff, W.H. 
Philadelphia, ManufacturinsT in McFarlane, J.J. 

Plnekot, Gifford Figrht for conservation N.Y.Doubleday,1910 
(Conservation primere) 

Primer of forestry 2 v. in 1 Wash.Govt.pr.o., 

1911 ( U.8,'Agriculturej Dept. of Farmers' huttetin) 

Play, Manual of Forbush, W:B. 

Play in education Lee, Joseph 

Plekn, Carl Copplnv Introduction to public finance Ed. 8, enl. 
N.Y.Macmillan,1909 

Politics and administration Qoodnow, F:J. 

FoUoek* Horatio M. and Morsma, "WtS. Modern cities N.Y.Funk, 

1918 
Port and city of Philadelphia Taylor, F.H. ' and Schoff, W.H. 

Practice of charity Devine, E:T. 

Preparing for citizenship Guitteau, W:B. 

Preventive treatment of neglected children Hart, H.H. 

Prlcet George Moses Handbook on sanitation; a manual of theoreti- 
cal and practical sanitation for students and physicians Ed. 3, 
enl. N.Y.Wiley,1913 

Primary elections Merriam, C:E: 

Principles of relief Devine, E:T: 
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Prttckardy Myron Thmmmm and Turkiiivtoa, G.A. Stories of 
thrift for younff Americans N.Y.Scrlbner,1915 

Problems of child welfare Mangold, Q:B, 

Profitable vocations for boys Weaver, E.W. and Byler, J.F: 

Profitable vocations for ffirlfl Weaver, S.W. ed. 

Promised land, The Antin, Mary 

Promotion of peace Andrews, F.F. 

Puller, Jesepk Adams Vocational gruidance . . . ChIc.Rand,1913 

Punishment and reformation Wines, F:H. 

Pure foods Olsen, J.C. 

Readers' snide to periodical literature N.Y.Wilson 

Red Cross text book on first aid and relief columns Lynch, 
Charles 

Reeder, Rndolpk R. How two hundred children live and learn 
N.Y.Charities pub.com.,1910 

Relnsek, Fanl Samnel American legislatures and legrislative meth« 
ods N.Y.Century co.,1907 

Review of reviews Bee American review of reviews 

Rlckards, Mra.Iokum Ellsabetk (Howe) Florence Nightingale; the 
angel of the Crimea Chic. Appleton,! 915 

RJckmoBd* Mary SSllen Friendly visiting among the poor; a hand- 
book for charity workers 1908 

Rlhbany, Abraham Mltrie A far Journey Bost.Houghton,1914 

RUs, Jacob Aoi^ist How the other half lives; studies among the 
tenements of New York N.Y.Scribner,1894 

' Making of an American New ed. N.Y.Macmil- 

lan,1904 

Ritchie, John "Woodslde Primer of sanitation; being a simple work 
on disease germs and how to fight them RctT.ed. N.Y. World 
book co.,1916 

Riverside educational monographs: ed. by Henry Suzzallo 

Bloomfield, MStbe Vocational guidance of youth 1911 
Hill, Mabbl The teaching of civics 1914 

Roads, paths and bridges Page, IkW. 

Roberts. Peter New immigration; a study of the industrial and 
social life of southeastern Europeans in America N.Y.Macmil- 
lan,1912 

Robinsottf Ckarlea Mnlford Improvement of towns and cities; or. 
The practical basis of civic aesthetics Ed. 8, rev. N.Y.Putnam, 
1918 

Modern civic art; or. The city made beautiful N.Y. 

Putnam,1907 

Rochelean, William Frances Great American industries; manu- 
facturing GhicFlanagan,1902 

Great American industries; transportation New ed. 

Chic.Flanagan,1914 

Romance of modem manufacture Gibson, C:R. 

Roosevelt, Theodore American ideals and other essays, social and 

political, with a biographical sketch by General F.W.Greene 

N.Y.Putnam,1903 
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tLomm, Edward Als^nrorth Old world in the new; the sigrnlficance of 
past and present immigration to the American people N.Y. 
Century co.,1914 

Rotlif Filbert First book of forestry Bost. 61nn,1902 

Second book of forestry Bost.Oinn.1902 

Rowe, Leo Stanton Problems of city sovernment N.Y.Appleton, 
1908 

Russell Sagre foundation Publications 

Hart, H.H. Preventive treatment of neglected children 1911 

Perrt, G.A. Wider use of the school plant 19M 

SoLBNBBROBR^ A.W. One thousand homeless men 1911 

Sanfordf Albert Hart and James* J.A. Government in state and 
nation N.Y.Scribner,1901 

Sanitation, Handbook on Price, G:H. 

School and society Dewey, John 

School civics' Boynton, F.D. 

Schools of to-morrow Dewey, John and Dewey, Evelyn 

Searckllsbt on eonir'css and on the democracy which grives it ex- 
istence (monthly) Wash.National voters leagrue 

Second book of forestry Roth, Filibert 
Seybert institution — Bureau for social research 
Abonovigi, Carol Social survey 1916 

Shealfer* 'William Adam Household accounting^ and economics 
N.Y.Macmillan,1917 

Seboff* IVUfred Harvey and Whlddeut G.C. Pennsylvania and its 
manifold activities prepared for the 12th International, congrress 
of navigratlon 1912 

— and Taylor, F.H. Port and city of Philadelphia 

prepared for the 12th International congress of navigratlon 
1912 

Short-ballot principles Childs, R:S. 

Simons, Reuben S. Juvenile street cleaning leagues of New 
York (in American city 1910 v.3,p.l63-6 :239-43) 

Skinner, E:.]IIabel Civics; the art of citizenship (in National 
municipal review 1916 v.5,p.283-6) 

Sloane. William BUUlffan Party government in the United States 
of America N.Y.Harper,1914 

Small's leslslatlTo bandbook and manual of . . . Pennsylvania 
Harrisburgr,State pr. 

Smytb, Albert Henry ed, FIranklin, Benjamin Autobiography 
{in his Writingrs 1905 v.l,p.219-439) 

Social adjustment Nearingr, Scott 

Social aspects of education Kingr, Irving: 

Social problems Towne, E.T. 

Social reform Bliss, W:D.P. and Binder, R.M. eds. New en- 
cyclopedia of social reform 1908 

Social science text books 

Mangold, O :B. Problems of child welfare 1914 

TowNE, B.T. Social problems 1916 
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YouKO, J.T: New AnMrieui townniMit mad its work 191S 
ZusBLOf* Chablh Ameiican mimicli»al progreM 191f 

Social spirit in America Henderson* JlR. 

Social studies in secondary education Dunn, A.W. 

Social survey AronoTid* Carol 

Sociology and modem social problems Bllwood, C:A. 

lelcMfcerger, Jffv.Allce('Wlllavd) One thousand homeless men; a 
study of orisrinal records N.Y.Chartties puh.oom.,1911 
(Bu89ett Sage foundatkm PubUeatUme) 

Some ethical sains through legislation Kelley, Florence 

Some suffsestions on method Adams. B.W. The new Philadel- 
phia course in civics; some suggestions on method (<n Current 
education 1916 t. 20, p. 296-8) 

Spa's** Johm Common sense of the milk question N.T.lCacmil- 
lan.1908 

Spirit of youth and the olty streets AddamSi Jane 
Stage coach and tavern days Barle, ifr9.A.(]iL) 

Standards for community dvies Horton. D.W. (la History 

teacher's mags sine 1916 v.7,p.67-62) 
Standards for judging dvio education U.8.-BducatSon, Bur. of 

Civic education series (Typewritten pages) 

gtatceauui's year hee k f a statistical and historical annual of the states 
of the world; ed. by J. & Keltie assisted by M. Bpstein N.T. 
Macmillan 

gtclaer, Bdward Alfred From alien to citisen; the story of my 
life in America N.T.Reyell«1914 

Immigrant tide; its ebb and flow N.T.Revell,1909 

Nationalising America N.Y.Revell,1916 

: On the trail of the immigrant N.Y.Revell,1906 

Stories from American history 

Paxsoh^ F:Li. Last American fktmtier 1910 

Stories of thrift for young Americans Pritchard, M.T. and 
Turkington, O.A. 

Stories of useful inventions Forman, 8:B. 

Story of the Red Cross Barton, CH. 

Sto>we» Lyauui Beeeher and G^ortsep.'wau Cltlsens made and re- 
made 1912 

Study of the town, city, county, state and nation. Guide to the 
Hormell, O.C 

Subject matter: how selected ICacDowell, T.Lu The new Phila- 
delphia course in civics; subject matter, how selected (ia 
Current education 1916 v. 20, p. 298-4) 

Saauier, Helcm Ijaara and AdaaM* T.S. Labor problems; a 
textbook 1906 

Survey (weekly) N.Y.Survey associates, inc. 

Survey of opportunities for vocational education in and near Phila- 
delphia Harper, J.R. 

SusaaUo* Henry ed. Riverside educational monographs . 

Taylor, Frank Hamflton and Schoff, "WJL Port and city of Phila- 
delphia: prepared for the 12th International congress of naviga- 
tion Phil. The congress, 1912 
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Teaching civics by giving pupils civic work to do All6n, W.H. 
(in American city 1916 v. 14, p. 154-5) 

Teaching: material in grovernment publications Noyes, F.K. 

comp, 
Teachingr of civics Hill, Mabel 
Telephone, History of the Casson, H.N. 

Teller, 'William Pierre and Brown, H.fi;. First book in business 

methods Chic.Rand,1915 

Theory of the new civics Barnard, J.L. The new Philadelphia 
course in civics; theory of the new civics iin Current educa- 
tion 1916 V. 20. p. 291-2) 

They who knock at our grates Antin, Mary 
Thrift, Book of McGregror. T.D. 

Tolman, William Howe and Guthrie, A.W, Hygiene for the worker; 

ed. by C. W. Crampton N.T.American bookco.,1912 

(Crampton'a hygiene aeries) 
Town and city Jewett, F.G. 

Town, city, county, state and nation Hormell, O.C. 
Town development (monthly) N.Y.Town development co.,inc. 
Towne, Esra Thayer Social problems N.Y.Macmillan,1916 

(Social science text books) 
Towns and cities. Improvement of Robinson, C:M. 

Training in the schools for civic efficiency Barnard, JX. {in 
American academy of political and social science Annals 
1916 v.67,p.26-33) 

Tramping with tramps Willard, J.F. 

Transportation Rocheleau, W:F. Great American industries; 
transportation 1914 

Transportation. Elements of Johnson, E.R. 

Trend of civic education Dunn, A.W. «n U.S. -Education, Bur. 

of Report of commissioner 1914 v.l,p.401-16) 
Tryon, R.M. Current literature on civics and other social studies 

in Junior and senior high schools (in School review 1917 

V. 25, p. 293-9) 

I'vrklngton, Grace A. and Prltchardf M.T. Stories of thrift for 
young Americans 1915 

Twenty years at Hull House Addams, Jane 

Uncle Sam's modern miracles DuPuy, W.A. 

United States - Agriculture, Department of Farmers' bulletin 

PiNCHOT, GiPFORD Primer of forestry 1911 
United States - Congress Official congressional directory Ed.2 

Wash.Govt.pr.o.,1916 

United States - Documents, Superintendent of Monthly catalog of 
United States public documents 

United States • Education, Bureau of Bulletins 

No. 12 Andrews. F.F. Promotion of peace 1913 

" 23 Branson, E.C. Georgia club 1913 
" 28 Dunn, A.W. : The social studies in secondary educa- 
tion 3916 

" 47 Notes, F:K. comp. Teaching material in govern- 
ment publications 1913 
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UalteA Stmte« - Education, Bureau of Civic education series 

(TTPewritten pages) 
No. i Community civlc»— what it means 

" 2 What training for citisenship means 

" 8 Standards for judging civic education 

Ualted States - Library of congress Monthly list of state publications 
with index for the year 

Use of money Klrkpa trick, E:A. 

Useful inventions, Stories of Forman, S:E. 

Tab Hlsey Charles Richard Conservation of natural resources in 
the United States N.T.Macmillan.lSlO 

Vocational and moral guidance Davis, J.B. 

Vocational education in and near Philadelphia Harper, J.R. 

Vocational guidance Puffer, J.A. 

Vocational guidance of youth Bloomfleld, Meyer 

Vocational series 

Wkaver, E.W. and Btlbr. J.F. Profitable vocations for boys 
1916 

Vocations for girls Weaver, B.W. ed. 

^Tald, lillllan D. House on Henry street N.Y.HoU,1915 

W«me» Frank Jallaa Immigrant invasion N.Y.Dodd.l913 

Warner* Amoa Grlswold American charities; a study In philan- 
thropy and economics New ed. enl. N.Y.Crowell,1909 
(Library of economics and politics) 

Weaver, Ell 'Wltwer and Byler« Jaeob FrankUn Profitable voca- 
tions for boys N.Y.Bames,1916 (Vocational series) 

ed. Vocations for girls N.Y.6arne8,1914 

Weber, Adna Fcrrta Orowth of cities in the nineteenth century; a 
study in statistics N.Y.Columbia univ.,pr.,1899 iColumhia uni- 
versity — Studies in history, economics and public law) 

What training for citizenship means U.S. -Education, Bur. of 
Civic education series (Typewritten pages) 

W^eatley, William AIohko and Gowea, B.B. Occupations; a text 

book in vocational guidance 1916 

Whldden, Gay Carleton and Sehofl, 'W.H. Pennsylvania and its 
manifold activities; prepared for the 12th International Congress 
of navigation Phil. The congress, 1912 

Why teach community civics Goodwin, F.P. (in Ohio educa- 
tional monthly 1910 v.69,p.415-20) 

Wlckare, Franeis G. ed. American year book; a record of events 
and progress 

W^icker, G.R. and Bly, RtT. Elementary principles of economics 
1912 

Wider use of the school plant Perry, C.A. 

Wilcox, Delos Franklin Government by all the people; or, The in- 
itiative, the referendum and the recall as instruments of democ- 
racy N.Y.Macmillan,1912 

Willard, Joslah Flynt Tramping with tramps; studies and sketchea 
of vagabond life by Josiah Flynt with a prefatory note by A. ID. 
White N.Y. Century co.,1 899 
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WUtoBffhby, Westel Woodbsry ed. American state series 

l^lnca* Frederick Howard Punishment and reformation; a study 
of the penitentiary system New ed. enl. N.Y.CroweU,1910 ilA'- 
Jyrary of economioa and politics) 

Within prison walls Osborne, T:M. 

Woods, Robert Archey and Kenaedy, A. J. Young working: 
erirls; summary of evidence from two th,ou8and social workers; 
ed. for the National federation of settlements, with an introd. by 
Jane Addams Bost.HouKhton,1913 

Workers east. The *Wycko!f, W.A. 

Workers west, The Wyckoff.W.A. 

World alBuinac and encyclopedia N.T.World pr. 

Wyckoff, W^alter Avfrvstiw The workers, an experiment in reality; 
the East N.Y.Scribner,1898 

The workers, an experiment in reality; the West 

N.Y.Scribner, 1898 

Yowmg James Thoauui New American government and its work 
N.Y.Macmillan,1915 (Social science text books) 

Young working gflrls Woods, R.A. and Kennedy, A.J. 

Your congress Haines, Lynn 

Kaeblla, Charles American municipal progress New ed.rev. 
N.Y.Macmillan,1916 (Social science text hooks) 
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